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For the Companion. 


THE NEXT OF KIN. 


The slant rays of the afternoon sun, low down 


in the west, lighted the windows of the plain farm- 
house, gilded the worn door-stone, and crowned 
even the faded little knot of hair on Nancy’s head, 
as she stood by the old pump. In her hand was a 
shining teakettle, to be filled for supper, and on 
her lips was a song which was somewhat impeded 
in its flow by the discovery of chickens in the 
flower-bed : 

«*I’m a pilgrim, and 

I’m a’— 





**Shoo! shoo! shoo! 
“<T can tarry, 1 can 
tarry’— 

“Shoo! Get out of 
them Chiny-asters ! 

—* ‘but a night.’ 

“I do b’lieve V’ll 
have that old speck- 
le’s head cut off in 
the mornin’. She’s 
forever in the flow- 
ers!” 

The last sentence 





was addressed to Marcia, who had just entered | musing, deliberate manner that is so exasperating 


the gate. Marcia laughed, whisked her white 
apron at the refractory fowls, and sent them 
skurrying to the barn. Then she turned toward 
the house, swinging on her fingers the key that 
was her badge of office as teacher—janitor also— 
of the school at the Cross-Roads. 

It was a large key for so small a building, but 
it meant great things to the young teacher. It 
unlocked not only the dingy school-room, but the 
door to a host of pleasant possibilities and golden 
dreams as well: help for Uncle Seth, improve- 
ments in the house, books, an ever-widening 
stream of comfort. Even while she slipped the 
clumsy brass ring from her finger, and hung it on 
its appointed nail, she was mentally rearranging 
the stiff-backed chairs and weighty mahogany 
table of the best room, to make way for the piano 
that might come some day. 

Nancy lingered to gather up the half-dozen 
blossoms snapped off by the feathered invaders, 
and, when her kettle had been placed on the stove, 
she carefully arranged them in a china mug on 
the mantel. 

“T s’pose ’taint right to blame animals for their 
nature, seein’ ’¢is nature,” she said, not yet recov- 
ered from her indignation; ‘but it does seem as 
if hens might have had as much as two grains of 
sense without hurtin’ ’em any. When you’ve 
said eggs, you’ve said all the good there is to ’em. 
They’ve precious little gumption even in taking 
care of their own chickens, and not a mite of 
maternal affection. 

“Fact is, there’s nothin’ human-like about poul- 
try, unless it’s the way the old rooster calls up his 
whole brood whenever he finds anything to eat, 
cackles and brags about what a good pervider he 
is, an’ then swallers the heft of it himself. That 
is a good deal like some men I've seen. If that 
back garden fence’’— 

“Yes, I know. We must have a new one there 
this fall,” interrupted Marcia, with the tone of 
one to whom all desirable things looked hopeful. 

Nancy accepted the cheeriness of voice and 
promise with a sudden smoothing of her puckered 
brows. 


“Well, ’taint no use to make mountains out of 


mole-hills, anyway,” she said, falling back on 
the proverb that had smoothed many rough 
places. ‘‘Your Uncle Seth he’s gone up to town 
to-day.” 


This last remark had no connection with either 


mountains or mole-hills, and was merely intended 
to indicate that she had buried her grievance, and 
switched her train of thought to another track. 
Then, while she spread the tea-table, her high- 
pitched voice once more took up the statement 
that she was a “pilgrim and a stranger.” 

A homely picture it was, that plain old kitchen, 
with its antiquated furniture; but it seemed a 
very cosey and inviting one to the man who 
paused for a moment in the doorway, and sur- 
veyed it with his slow, quiet smile before entering. 
He felt its pleasantness rather than thought it, 
however, and expressed his restful satisfaction 
only by a comparison. 

“Town is such a crowded, noisy place! I can’t 
see why any one wants to live there.” His eyes 





| at the window. ‘Home agin, Marshy ?” he said, 
as if her coming were a delightful surprise, instead 
|of a daily occurrence. ‘How’s the school to- 
| day ?”” 
Marcia always had some incident from the day’s 
experience tucked away in her memory for him. 
Not that he ever commented much beyond a 
kindly “Sho! You don’t say, now?” It was 
; only the light on his wrinkled, weather-beaten 
face which revealed his unspeakable opinion of 
| that institution of learning at the Cross-Roads. 
Words were not Uncle Seth’s forte, though he had 
once confided to Nancy a ‘fear that some of them 
town schools might be tryin’ to get our Marshy, 
when they find how wonderful well she’s doin’.” 
But to-night the story of Bob Tucker’s latest 
piece of mischief was cut short by a 
sudden thought. 

-- “QO Uncle Seth, did you get the 
paper I wanted ?”’ 

Fumbling in his pocket for the desired 
package resulted in the discovery of 
something else—a letter received at the 

post-office, stowed away and forgotten. 

“Don’t know why I should forgit, either; 
letters aint so common.” 

He held it up to the light, wondered who 
could have sent it, puzzled over the address, 
and tried to decipher the post-mark in the | 


, to youthful impatience. Marcia’s interest van- 
| ished, however, as soon as he “’lowed it was from 
| Cousin David.” She knew David only by reputa- 
|tion, and his reputation was not attractive: 
thriftless, happy-go-lucky, always in present 
straits, but with brilliant prospects just ahead, 





So Marcia turned her attention to her papers, and 
Uncle Seth spread his letter carefully on the table 
before him, and perused it in silence. 
Half an hour later she looked up, and saw the 
sheet still before him, but his eyes were looking 
beyond it in a bewildered, troubled way. 
“Why, Uncle Seth, what is the matter ?” 
“Nigh as I can make out,” said the old man, 
slowly, ‘‘David he’s dead, an’ he’s left me a little 
child to take care of.” 

“A child ?” 


who had drifted to the farther West years before. | Nancy, an’ the weight of everything’ll be 





of muffins. 
Uncle Seth. 


*rance like.” 

‘Incumbrance! I should think so!” Marcia’s 
amazement and _ indignation 
flashed out. “Why don’t the 
rest of his family take care of 
it?” 

“He aint got any. He says 
his wife died a few months ago, 
an’ he’s dyin’, an’ we’re his 
next of kin. An’ he’s glad to 
leave it to me, ’cause he knows 
I won’t use it noways but well” — 

“He’s right enough there. 
You never mistreated even a dog 
that come to you,” interposed 
Nancy. “But a baby! ’Pears 
to me some folks have a dread- 
ful knack of dyin’ an’ leavin’ all 
their affairs at loose ends.” 

Marcia looked at the grizzled 
head bent over the letter, the 
brown, care-lined face, the knot- 
ted, toil-hardened hands. There 
had always been some “‘next of 
kin” for Uncle Seth to help; 
some one sick, or poor, or worse, with a burden 
to roll upon his kind, patient shoulders. 


and she was just beginning to hope that she 
could make life’s evening easier and happier, and 
now this! The girl rebelled. 

“Tt isn’t right!”’ she said, hotly. 

“David says it’s small now, but he hopes it’ll 
grow to be consider’ble use to me some day,” pur- 
sued the old man, patiently. 

‘In the same way its father was, probably!” 
commented Marcia. ‘You were always helping 
him when he was here.” 

‘Well, consider’ble. You see somebody had 
to,” admitted Uncle Seth, fumbling at the corners 
of the letter. ‘‘David meant well, an’ he was 
always a-gittin’ up plans that seemed ’sif they 





brightened us they fell on the erect young figure 


might work, only they’d run agin a snag.” 





| 


free, never with a chance to push his own way, | be a girl—Marcia shuddered as she remembered a 
as he might else have done. He was old now, | 


Marcia glanced at another paper on the table, 
one in a clear, bold chirography. 

“That’s from a lawyer out there; David’s was 
inside of it,” explained her uncle, placing the 
sheet in her hand. ‘He says he s’poses my rela- 
tive has ’quainted me with the nature of his little 
bequest.”’ 

‘Well, he haint!” declared Nancy, irately. 
‘‘Why under the canopy couldn’t he tell what 
*twas, a girl ora boy? "Twould be some consola- 
tion to know whether a body’d got to spend their 
days patchin’ jackets, or tuckin’ petticoats.” 

Marcia, glancing over the brief, business-like 
epistle, which covered deficiencies by the statement 
that further particulars would be furnished upon 
application, had found one item of interest. 

“He says if you don’t claim it within three | 
months, it is to go, by David’s direction, to an- 
other branch of the family.” 


dismissing her school, but the young teacher quite 
forgot it, when the last ringing step and chattering 
voice had died away in the distance, and she was 
left alone. 

“One more wouldn’t make much difference in 
many families—in Joel’s,” she said, her elbows 
resting on the desk before her, and her chin 
| between her palms. ‘But for us it means pinching 
and contriving, and all the old story over again. 

“Care and hard work for Uncle Seth and Nancy, 
and for me—the giving up what I had planned to 
do, and going without things I hoped to have. I’ve 
done without them all my life, and it is hard!’’ 

It was hard. She was only a girl, and this new 
burden was crowding out all the brightness and 
beauty for which she had worked, and waited so 
patiently. Under its shadow life seemed to stretch 
away before her, as sombre and monotonous as 
the sweep of prairie visible from her window. 





“Joel’s folks; that’s all there is,” said Uncle | 
Seth. ‘Joel’s rich enough to 
take it, but”— 

They all understood the 
pause. There was money at 
Joel’s house, but it held 
nothing else that was desir- 
able. 

“T’ve been thinkin’, 
Marshy,” resumed the 
old man, after a min- 
ute’s silence, ‘‘I’ve been 
thinkin’ that you’re the 
one to decide about 
this. "Twouldn’t be 
fair for me to do it. 
I’m gittin’ old now, an’ so’s Cousin 


comin’ more an’ more on you. You’re the one to 
have the say about this; an’ if you think it’s too 
much,—I aint denyin’ ’twould be a hefty care, 
with clothes, schoolin’ an’ everything,—why, then 
all we've got to do is not to claim it, as that 
lawyer says. Joel, he has money enough, that’s 
true.” 

So the matter dropped into Marcia’s hands, and, 
though she had been quite sure, only a few min- 
utes before, that she would settle it very speedily 
if the power were hers, she found it a tangled 


Marcia dropped her paper, and Nancy her pan | question. 


Marcia assured herself that this unwelcome 


now it was her turn to care for him. That must be 
the end of it; she would think no more about it. 





Then in five minutes she found herself thinking 
He had | it all over again, wondering how the little fellow | 
always been staggering under such loads; never | would fare at Joel’s; or, if the little one should | sume before. 












How dull the sun- 
browned grass was 
under this cloudy sky ! 
The wind was rising 
rapidly, and swept in 
strong gusts around 
the building, swaying 
the few trees that 
grew near it, moaning 
tbrough their tops, 
and then rushing 
away on its unimpe- 
ded course across the 
open country, leaving 
behind it a moment’s 
breathless stillness. 
Suddenly the sky 
changed to a peculiar 
greenish hue, there 
was a rushing, rum- 
| bling sound, less like thunder, than like a swiftly 
| approaching train. Marcia started to her feet, 
but she had scarcely time to think what it was 
before a fierce blast came crashing through the 
| trees, twisting and snapping them, and making 
| the little building shake and quiver, as if it were 
| trembling in an agony of fear before this mighty, 
| invisible power. Marcia sprang to the window, 
| and looked helplessly toward home. 
| “I ought to have gone’”—she began, but the sen- 
| tence was left unfinished. Her head suddenly 


“That’s it, nigh as I can make out,” repeated | legacy was an imposition, the idea of accepting it | bumped against the sash, then she was as swiftly 
‘David never was no scholar, an’ | preposterous; that Uncle Seth had done more than | thrown backward upon the floor, with a confused 
he didn’t write much. He calls it a little incum- | his share of caring for other people all his life, and | vision of flying desks, books, and benches, and a 


| feeling that the building was being violently lifted 
| and borne forward. There was a moment of fear- 
ful uproar, in which the rat- 
tling of furniture, the crash- 
ingof glass, her own shriek, 
and the roar of the wind were 
blended; then the din and 
frightful motion ceased, and 
all was still. She slowly freed 
herself from the chairs and 
maps piled around her, and 
regained her feet. 

Beyond a few slight bruises 
she was unhurt, and as soon 
as her bewildered brain com- 
prehended what had hap- 
pened, she obeyed her first 
impulse, and escaped from 
the house to the open prairie. 
Here a voice greeted her. 

“Hello! You here, Miss 
Marshy ? Well, wasn’t that a 
blow!” and Squire Selby 
scrambled up from the earth, 
and looked about him, with 
| his round face wearing an expression more nearly 
like gravity than it had ever been known to as- 


ee age 


“IT was on my way home from town when I 
noticed the storm-clouds rollin’ up so fast, that I 
thought I’d better make for the school-house. I 
had no idee it would be so obligin’ as to come 
half way and meet me. I heard we was havin’ 
some progressive doin’s there since you took 
charge, Miss Marshy, but this is more than I ex- 
pected. Well, wasn’t ita blow! I wonder where 
my horse and wagon has gone to. I jumped out, 
and lay flat on the ground, and if old Dobbin aint 
blown to flinders it’s likely he’s gone home.” 

The rain began to fall heavily, and the jovial 
old squire proposed seeking shelter in the building. 
Marcia shrank back in terror, but he reassured 
her. 

“Oh, it’s safe enough now! Lightning aint apt 
to strike twice in the same place; and it wasn’t 


week of her own childhood passed in that hard, | 
penurious, selfish household. 

That unknown baby was the most troublesome 
child in her school the next day. It intruded | 
between her and the pages of the book she held. | 
Questions concerning it tangled in and out among | 
the problems on the board, and the day became | 
such a weariness, that she breathed a sigh of relief 
when a young weather-prophet, who had been 
taking observations from a back window instead 
of from his spelling-book, shot up his hand like 
a signal-rocket, and announced : 

“Please ’m, there’s goin’ to be a storm! 
cloud’nup in the west!” 

The black bank along the western horizon was 
sufficiently threatening to offer a lawful excuse for 
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lightning anyway, but a hurricane that’s miles off 
by this time, troubling other folks. Good deal 
more danger of your taking cold out here, Miss 
Marshy, than there is of the school-house takin’ 
to its heels agin’. This rain ‘ll soon be over.” 

The rain was soon over, as he had predicted, 
and the sun was lighting up the drops that lay on 
the grass as Marcia took her way homeward. 
Everything was just as usual. The storm had 
brought only one of those almost casualties that 
so constantly threaten in one form or another, pass 
on, and are forgotten. 

But that one minute’s outlook had suddenly set- 
tled the question that had been vexing her. A 
strange light falls on many things, when we stand 
for a moment at the gates that open outward, and 
see life stretching away into the beyond. Little 
pleasures are not so weighty as they had seemed, 
and ‘next of kin” did mean a good deal. So it | 
happened that, after the event of the afternoon 
had been discussed, and exclaimed over that even- 
ing, Marcia said simply : 

“I’ve been thinking, Uncle Seth, that we'd better | 
take that child instead of letting it go to Joel's.” | 

The rugged, homely face brightened, and there | 
was a quick light in the eyes under the shaggy, 
gray brows. 

“I’m kinder glad to hear you say that, Marshy, 
I am really! It'll make harder times for us, I 
don’t doubt, an’ tough pullin’ sometimes to get 
along, but I never did shirk yet, an’ seems ’s if 
‘twas late to begin now.” 

He was off on his journey in the few days of | 
Marcia’s enforced vacation, and she and Nancy | 
had ample time for planning. They hunted up| 
old muslin dresses that would cut over nicely, but | 
decided that the matter of making clothing must | 
await a clearer knowledge of the young stranger’s 
size. | 

They pondered whether the east room or the | 
“best room” could be most comfortably trans- | 
formed into a nursery; and from its long banish- 
ment in the attic, they brought down an old- 
fashioned cradle. 

Softly pillowed, and daintily equipped, the 
cradle stood beside the fire on the evening that 
Uncle Seth was expected home, while on the | 
stove was a cup of catnip tea, which Nancy now | 
pushed forward to warm, now backward into 
obscurity, according to her fluctuating opinion of | 
the age of the baby. 

When the familiar step at last sounded at the | 
door, both women started forward. But Uncle | 
Seth entered alone. 

“The baby !"’ exclaimed Marcia. ‘‘Where is the 
child ?” 

“Sho!’’ Uncle Seth’s face wore a look of confu- 
sion, and he laughed in an embarrassed way. 
“There aint any child; that was just a mistake of 
mine—David bein’ such a mighty poor writer. 
’T wasn’t ‘little incum’rance’ like the way I read it, 
but ‘little income, rents, and the like.’ Anyhow, 
that’s what the lawyer made it out, though he 
"lowed mebby he wouldn’t, if he hadn’t knowed 
what it was aforehand. 

“David calls it littlke—he always had high no- 
tions—but it’s enough to be worth a good deal to 
us, Marshy,”’ and the kindly old eyes rested ten- 
derly on the girl’s face. ‘You can have the old 
house fixed up now, and a good many things 
you’ve wanted to have done. I’m right glad for 
you, child.” : 

Nancy whisked the catnip tea from the stove, 
and surreptitiously emptied it into the sink. 

‘*Well!” she said, with a long breath. ‘It sort 
of makes me think of that story you read one 
day, Marshy, about St. Christopher; how he was 
willin’ to carry the child across, though it was so 
heavy, and afterward it turned out to be—Well! 
Under the circumstances it’s just as well we didn’t 
let it go to Joel's.” Kate W. Hamitton. 


—~or—___—_ 
SEEKING THE FOUNTAIN. 


An Oriental king or chief has three functions: 
he rules, his people, leads them to battle, and ad- 
ministers to them justice. In the olden times, 
before contact with Western civilization changed 
Eastern customs, an Oriental monarch held his 
‘“durbar,” or court, every day, and with open 
doors. Any one might seek redress in person 
from the sovereign, or make him personally a 
complaint. 

The custom has survived in British India, and 
the English officials are often annoyed by the 
predilection of the swarthy people for going to 
the fountain-head for justice, without first apply- 
ing to the inferior court. 

An English viceroy in India once received a 
bundle of petitions from England, which had 
been addressed by several of his Indian subjects 
to the Queen direct. They were written in rude 
and almost illegible characters, in the vernacular, 
and set forth a number of grievances, which the 
petitioners wished her Majesty to redress. 

Every day a great many applications, made to 
heads of departments in India, are returned with 
the endorsement, ‘‘This should be presented to 
such-and-such a subordinate official in the first 
instance.” 

In China, a similar tendency to go straight to 
the highest authority is corrected by the bamboo. 
A law prescribes that if a complaint is made to a 
superior official which should have been originally 
addressed to an inferior one, the complainant shall 
receive fifty blows with the bamboo. 

The penalty seems a little severe for breaking 


| an’ you mak’ up your mind to company with me.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
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much prefer it to our rule of throwing the case | 
out of court for want of jurisdiction, and making 
the plaintiff pay the costs. A Chinaman would 
rather be beaten than forced to pay ‘‘Cash.” 


| 


— +O 
PATIENCE. | 


If the shaft of disappointment | 
Strikes us like a poisoned dart, 
Patience is the sovereign ointment 

That can heal the wounded heart. 
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For the Companion, 


IN THE BELL-TOWER. 


Jonas Hyte was on his way to wind the great clock 
of St. Stephen’s tower. Upon the doorstep of Widow 
Dudley’s cottage crouched Meg, the widow’s lack-wit 
child. 

‘“‘Hegh, Meg!” called Jonas. “Is’t them as can 
understand the mite of a mind habitin’ your shackle 
body as you’re holdin’ converse with the day?” 

The hunchback stopped her crooning, and looked 
up at the good-natured Englishman. 

“Tt’s a brave mornin’ o’ sunshine you’re ’joyin’, eh, 
Meg?” 

The sweep of his hand comprehended the glory of 
which he spoke. The witling’s eyes followed the 
gesture, but whether the blue of the sky, or the burst- 
ing of bud and bloom, made an impression upon her 
brain or not, who could tell? Something in the kind- 
liness of Jonas Hyte inspired her with a desire for 
companionship. She sidled up to him. 

“Good for en, Meg!” he laughed. ‘Move along 


She did move on, but so rapidly that he had to 
quicken his pace to keep up with her. 

“The back of en may be bowed, an’ the line an’ 
plummet mayn’t be manufactured as’ll set straight 
the crookedness of en faculties, but she is a limber- 
ish-legged bit of flaish,’’ he decided, as he followed 
her. “The Lord gives en the instinct to keep out o’ 
hand’s reach, as He dowers the hoppergrass, the 
sparrers and the Jack-rabbits.” 

As soon as they were within the high wall enclos- 
ing St. Stephen’s, the queer little figure flitted out of 
sight among the tombs. 

Assured of her safety, Hyte set about his duties, 
and in an hour had forgotten his charge. When he 
had put the building in order, he ascended the stair 
to the clock-room, where was the bit of mechanism 
which had ticked away cycles of time to the measure 
of the pulse-beats of many generations of villagers. 

The winding of the great weights was a tax upon 

the patience and strength of the sexton. On this 
occasion he found that some tinkering he had done 
to the regulator at the last winding had so mended 
the motion of a lagging wheel, that the loss of speed 
during the interval had been inconsiderable. 
““W’ich mak’s occasion for doctoring the bell-rope, 
as has slacked loose in the girth somew’eres,”’ he de- 
cided, as he finished the inspection. Ascending 
another flight of steps, he emerged into an open 
square directly under the belfry. Overhead hung 
the huge bell, the rope of which depended from the 
beam, through the tower, to the bell-room, quite 
sixty feet below. 

His intention was to raise the rope for examina- 
tion, but his position was a cramped one, and a rheu- 
matic twinge in his shoulder caused him to let the 
rope slip. The weight of the rope and the sudden 
jerk overturned the bell, which, with its mouth agape 
to the blaze of sunshine, its brazen tongue lolling to 
one side, remained balanced upside down. 

Unless he should find the frayed point witht reach 
from the bell-room below, Hyte knew now that he 
need not hope to remedy the defect in the rope with- 
out assistance. He descended from the belfry, but 
a brief examination showed him that, from the bell- 
room, he could accomplish nothing either, so he de- 
termined to give over the job for the present. 

“No call there’ll be, anyway, till Lord’s Day eve, 
for the bell to ring, saving th’ A’mighty wills the de- 
mise 0’ one o’ His saints o’ higher or lower degree,” 
he thought to himself. 

As he came from the bell-room, he caught a glimpse 
of the small, sharp face of Meg, the witling, slyly 
protruded beyond the further angle of the tower. 

“Hegh, Meg!” he called. ‘Is’t waiting patient 
you are for slow Jonas to mak’ an end?” 

But Meg had already disappeared. Scarcely had 
he rounded the tower, however, when she again 
darted out of her covert. Hyte ascended the church 
steps, heard her chuckle of laughter, and smiled. 

“The noodle-pate laughs, and companies never 
with care. It’s true sayin’ as the Lord A’mighty 
holds fools an’ children in the hollow of His hand.” 

The opening of the gate diverted his thoughts; he 
faced about, and awaited the approach of his son. 

‘How now, Ben?” 

“A telegram, father.” 

“What's it, lad?” 

“It’s grandfather; he is still living, but”— 

“T understand, lad. I must get to him fast as steam 
can carry me.” 

The boy nodded. 

“You have time to catch the express, father. The 
mother and Lottie have your luggage ready. Go 
ahead, sir; I’ll make fast the church.” 

“Have en care to bolt and bar without stintin’ for 
trouble, then, lad. Hang the keys ’pon the peg in 
the mother’s room. I'll no tarry, an’ it can be holpen 
past the bell-ring Lord’s Day eve.” 

A few other directions, hurriedly given, and St. 
Stephen’s janitor was on his way to answer his hur- 
ried summons. He noticed, as he passed the tower, 
that he had left the bell-room door ajar. He locked 
it, and dropped the key into his pocket, intending to 
leave it in the care of his wife. 

Ben secured the doors and windows of the church, 
and let himself out, finally, through one of the 
smaller doors on the side next the graveyard. He 


fitting a key to the lock of the bell-room door. 
“Hello!” after a hasty trial of every key on his 
bunch. “Blest if father hasn’t carried off the key! 
S’pose he’s forgot now to leave it with mother. 
*Twould be bad to have a living thing shut up in that 
hole four or five days. P’st! Yon blows the express 
now. I’ll try a race with it for pussy’s sake.” 

Nimble-legged as he was, Ben never made quicker 
time than he made to Cairnestock station. But for 
shooting past, he might have given better heed to 
Widow Dudley, as she hailed him from her doorstep. 

“Have you seen my Meg, Ben Hyte?” 

The runner did not slacken pace; he only shook 
his head. 

“Gone, three minutes ago,” said the ticket-agent. 
“Got here just in time to snatch his ticket, and 
climb aboard.” 

‘And he did not chance to leave a key with you?” 
“Not he. Your father was thinking of nothing but 
trying to get aboard that train, I guess, Ben.” 

Ben left the office experiencing a sense of defeat. 
If his mother had not the key at home, pussy must 
be left to her fate. Mistress Hyte had not seen the 
key, nor was it to be found in the cottage. 

The janitor’s wife was little troubled by this blun- 
der of her good man. “Your father’ll be back by 
Lord’s Day eve, and there’ll be no call to ring the 
bell till then,”’ she argued, wondering somewhat at 
the insistence of her son. : 

“Till Lord’s Day eve!” inwardly fretted Ben. “Six 
days’ fast will gnaw the flesh ‘from the poor beast’s 
bones equal to a pack of wolves.” 

But he said nothing of the captive to his mother or 
Lottie. It was bad enough for him not to be able to 
get the miserable, famishing wretch out of his own 
head. Finally, giving over the search, he busied 
himself with various jobs, in which he usually had 
the assistance of his father. It was almost evening, 
when he had occasion to go into the village. 

The first person he met was the Widow Dudley, on 
the grass.grown sidewalk some distance away from 
her cottage. She was anxiously looking about, as if 
for something or somebody. Ben hastened to her. 

“Ts it Meg as hasn’t come back yet?” he asked, in 
his direct, kindly way. She made a gesture of affir- 
mation. 

“The day’s nigh done, and she’s not like to stay so 
long ordinary.” 

Ben glanced at the sun, now near setting. 

“It can’t be so long till she comes,” he said, en- 
couragingly. ‘She never stays out when dark falls, 
does she?” 

“No,” said the widow. ‘She’s fearsome o’ nights. 
She’ll not be left in the dark a minute by hersel’ but 
she’ll set to whimperin’, and movin’ round restless, 
like a kitten whinin’ an’ scratchin’ to be let out.” 

A sudden chill struck to Ben’s marrow. He kicked 
a pebble off the walk. 

“I wonder does she ever hang round a fearsome 
place, like the burying-ground?” he questioned, with 
a furtive glance at the widow. 

“T have known her to company ’long with your 
father at St. Stephen’s fine days, but when he fares 
home from the church chores, she’s prompt ’pon his 
heels.” 

“‘There’s been no lack of fineness to-day,” returned 
Ben, his eyes roving everywhere to avoid hers. “Still 
I did not see Meg round about St. Stephen’s when I 
went to call father with the telegram, concernin’ of 
grandfather’s desperate sickness.” 

Widow Dudley had not heard of the telegram, nor 
of Jonas Hyte’s departure from Cairnestock. In lis- 
tening to these details, she almost lost sight of the 
prolonged absence of her witling. Ben moved on. 

“An’ I see your Meg, Mistress Dudley,” he said, 
cheerily, ‘‘I’ll tell her the rhyme of the lady-bug, and 
she’ll fly home in a hurry, you’ll see.” 

With a nod and an encouraging glance backward, 
he strode on; but once beyond the range of her vi- 
sion, his bearing changed, and, in desperate earnest- 
ness, he made his way to St. Stephen’s. 

The ancient structure, massive of wall, tower and 
buttress, draped in ivy, and shadowed by larches, lom- 
bardies and yews, appeared less like a house of wor- 
ship than a keep, or castle of medieval days. Its 
solitude, its prison-like aspect, were realized for the 
first time by the boy who, from infancy, had been 
familiar with its most secret recesses. 

Almost before the gate had clanged shut after him, 
he had left the flagged pavement, and crossed the 
grass-plot to the door of the bell-room. A narrow, 
seamless door of oak it was, oak-bound and studded 
with nails. Set into a grooved lintel, it showed no 
crack nor crevice anywhere. 

As he listened, with his ear bent close to the 
weather-stained and toughened fibre of the oak, Ben 
could still distinctly hear the sound which had, sev- 
eral hours before, attracted his compassionate atten- 
tion; but the sound was intermittent now, and 
weaker, as though the sharp edge of it had been 
worn off by much use. It was not the mew of a cat 
he determined this time without difficulty. 

“No,” he muttered, the ruddiness fading from his 
cheeks, “‘it’s not the cat—it’s Widow Dudley’s Meg, 
poor noodle, that’s shut inside.” 

He crept away to a little distance, and sat down on 
the headstone of a grave, feeling too weak to stand. 
With his head buried in his hands, he fell to scheming 
and planning how he was to undo the grievous mis- 
take his father had made. There was more than 
bolts or bars to cut off the hapless prisoner from 
rescue. She was not like other folks to begin with. 
Tim, the blacksmith, couldn’t forge a key to fit that 
lock, but he might make short work of battering the 
door in, only Meg was so “fearsome,” and the noise 
might frighten her to death. Of course, the door 
must be forced, should there be no other way. Better 
the fright, than slow starvation—but—was there no 
other way? Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 

Strange he had been so stupid as not to think of 
the bell-rope. From the top of the tower down to 
the bell-room it was a distance of sixty or seventy 
feet, but once,in a spirit of bravado, he had made 





was hurrying along the path by the tower, when a 
queer sound, intermittently repeated, attracted his 
attention. He stopped and listened. A breeze stirred 
in the branches of the yews and pines in the burial 
section, but the cry, again repeated, was like the 
mewing of a cat, only more prolonged and soul- 
harrowing. Ben was stout of heart; a superstitious 
boy might have fled, but he retraced his steps. 





through the rule of routine; but the Chinese would 


“It’s but a kit father’s shut inside,” he murmured, 


the descent by the bell-cord. The recollection was 
not a pleasing one, and the experiment was one not 
to be repeated in fool-hardiness. 

But now that a human life was in the balance! 
| His hesitation lasted but a moment. Quickly he 
| ascended the tower stairs, and stood in the square 
space under the belfry. But for the spire roofing 
| this belfry was open, and commanded an extended 


Broken beams, straying among the tree-tops below 
him, looked to Ben like golden-breasted coveys of 
birds nesting amid the foliage. 

There were real birds of flight, too, circling about 
the tower. He found himself wishing that he had 
wings like them, that he might drop downward, 
without fear, through that long orifice into which 
the bell-rope depended, lost to vision but a few feet 
down, where the light of heaven faded, and the 
shadows of the descent began. 

He did not give himself time for much thought, 
but made his preparations deliberately. It was an 
agreeable surprise to him to find the monster bell 
already reversed. The circumstance was a puzzling 
one, but it would have exhausted much of his strength 
to accomplish what some adventitious aid had done 
for him, and he accepted the fact as a good omen. 
There would be no danger, now, of the rope proving 
unsteady, so all he had to do was to secure his grip 
upon it, and swing off. 

His progress at first was steady enough, but, de- 
spite his efforts, despite his clutch of hands and legs, 
his speed was accelerated. Would he be able to 
retain his hold? The strain on nerve and muscle was 
tremendous. The light above dwindled to a moon’s 
disk, oscillated, whirled madly, and was eclipsed. 
Down, down he plunged into a pool of blackness 
that had yawned to engulf him! 

Some moments he must have lain where he fell, 
stunned and unconscious. Life returned to him witha 
pang. Bruised, shaken, battered, he thought every 
bone in his body must be broken. 

A whimpering cry, answering the moans he made 
no effort to repress, first brought him to a realization 
of the catastrophe that had happened, and reminded 
him of the luckless companion he had in his misery. 
He struggled to his feet, and felt about him for 
the lantern he had brought down with him strapped 
to a bundle of tools. He found it, but the oil was 
wasted, and the light he struck flickered, and went 
out. In the momentary illumination, however, he 
had discerned Meg in the far corner by the door. He 
groped his way to her, but, though he touched, and 
spoke soothingly to her, he could feel her shrink 
back from him in alarm. 

For a time he devoted himself tothe effort to quiet 
her fears, and, after a while, he could perceive that 
her nervous movements were less distressing, and he 
began to have hopes that she was actually beginning 
to recognize him as one who intended to do her good, 
rather than evil. 

So much accomplished, he went to work upon the 
lock of the door. But the odds were against him in 
this, as in the rest. He could not see where to plant 
his tools; his fingers were numbed and tremulous, 
the damp and mold of a century had riveted screws 
as with rivets of steel. Ben’s heart hung in his 
breast, a weight of lead. He tried the hinges, but 
the dampness had done its work there also. 

Witless as she was, Meg seemed to comprehend 
that he was making efforts to release her and him- 
self from their dungeon. She did not interfere with 
his work by motion or word. 

But the moment came when he realized, as she did 
not, the utmost possibility of the calamity which had 
overtaken them incommon. The line of light about 
the door was grown perceptibly fainter. The sun had 
set. What chance was there of rescue for them, for 
the night, at least? He and Meg were as certainly 
buried, as were the dead under the hillocks banked 
well-nigh against the walls of stone entombing them. 
Buried? Yes, but less fortunate than those entered 
into the peace of death—buried alive! 

As if conscious of his need of comfort, Meg cud- 
dled in a heap close beside him, and began her low 
crooning song, which grew intermittent presently, 
when he neither moved, nor spoke. She nodded 
then, and, by and by, stretched herself along the 
cold stones with her hand resting on his arm. Ben 
roused himself, took off his jacket, and, rolling it 
into a cushion, interposed it between her head and 
the bare stones. Let her sleep if she could, poor 
witling. He would keep awake to listen, and act 
for them both. But it was weary work listening for 
the voices that never broke the awful silence, for 
the steps that never drew nigh to their tower of sol- 
itude. Suspense tightened the tension on his nerves; 
but at last sleep found him, too, in that darkness. 

It was the movement and voice of Meg which 
awoke him. He started up. The night had passed, 
and, as he could tell by the stray sunbeam that had 
found its way through the keyhole into their prison- 
house, the glory of day was flooding the outer world. 
The vagrant beam brought no promise of succor, but 
it did inspire him to another effort for their release. 
He seized his tools, and fell again to work upon the 
rusted lock, and hinges of the door, now outlined 
once more by the rim of daylight. Hapless Meg, 
who had worked her way directly into the path of the 
sun’s beam, watched his movements with a wistful- 
ness which presently attracted his attention. 

It was then that he cast his tools down with a cry 
of bitter despair. 

“Tt’s no use, Meg,” he said, addressing her in for- 
getfulness of her misfortune. “It’s only God as can 
find and help us out of adark hole like this; but God 
don’t work miracles for such as we, now-a-days.” 

Faint as the light was, penetrating through: the 
keyhole and the aperture in the tower, the boy could 
see a new look of solemnity of awe upon the face of 
the innocent. His charge against the divine Ruler of 
events had been one of impiety impiously spoken. 

His rebuke was odd, as it was unexpected. Scarcely 
had his words ended, when the name he had irrever- 
ently used was repeated not once, but many times by 
the witling, who, to his knowledge, had never before 
articulated a word. 

At the same instant she sidled along the sunbeam’s 
track until she paused in the illuminated square 
directly beneath the tower opening. 

There she turned, and beckoned. Awed and im- 
pressed, Ben obeyed her summons, and his gaze fol- 
lowed hers up, up through the long, dreadful orifice. 
In the light sifted down from above, he could discern 
the rope dangling overhead. Even the frayed break 
in it was now plainly visible to him. Visible? Why, 
from the arch, not ten feet above them, the frayed 
ends hung within hand’s reach! What was to hinder 
him from using the rope, and the jagged masonry 
of the cavity as a ladder by which to ascend to life 
and liberty? It was a hazardous venture, but he did 





view of Cairnestock, and the surrounding country. 


not take the hazard into consideration. It was the 
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only way by which he might hope to obtain succor | of wading out, but some of the baboons rushed into 
for himself and Meg. | the water to meet us, and we were compelled to back 

“Tt is God, Meg,” he said, humbly exultant, “it is | down where it was deeper again, and had another 
God Who has pointed out for us this way of escape.” | sharp brush with them at that. 

“God,” repeated Meg, solemnly, as he began the Continuing to walk along in the water, we came 
long climb. presently where it was deeper nearer the shore, and 

It was an arduous as well as dangerous task Ben | where, as I felt with my feet, there were large peb- 
had set for himself. He realized the toilsomeness of | bles on the bottom. I now set K’ugaa down at a 
the ascent before he had dragged himself upward six | place where his chin was just above water, and, im- 
feet. He was stiff and sore from his fall. The torture | mersing my arms, brought up some stones as large 
to his fingers and toes was almost unbearable, and | as a goose egg. With these I began pelting the 
both his strength and courage had well-nigh failed, | bovians with effect, for I stood within twenty-five 
when, at last, he seized hold upon the rope. | feet of the bank now, and the whole mob of them 

He must recover breath, and strength, now that he | was massed together, barking and snarling at us. 
could rest some of his weight upon the rope. | I soon broke several legs, and set half-a-dozen 

But, scarcely had he grasped it, and bent forward, | heads bleeding, K’ugaa exclaiming, “Master, good!” 
when he lost his balance, and seemed again to be | with every hit. 
plunging headlong downward. Thecord hadyielded| My arm ached with the exertion, but I continued 
to his weight, and, as he caught it, and righted him- | the war until nearly every “growler” of them had 
self, the great bell overhead gave a loud clang that | limped to a respectable distance up the bank. Then, 
woke a legion of echoes about his ears. God had | going along in the water for fifty yards or more, we 
indeed opened a way of escape! | ventured to come ashore, and quietly made off. 

The bell, overturned by the dropping of the rope | It was already getting dusk. We did not attempt | 
Jonas Hyte had let fall, had been righted by the jerk | to go back past the baboons, to recover the hatchet 
of Ben’s tumble. Its brazen tongue would soon tell | and pail, having had quite enough of fighting with | 
to the villagers the secret of St. Stephen’s tower. | them, but stole away along a ravine leading out to 

Exulting, Ben rang peal after peal till, exhausted, | the dry bed of the river, and continued our way in 
he could only cling to his perch, waiting for the | the sandy channel, till we came to a water-hole at 
answer to his summons. | the foot of some ledges. Not a little fatigued, we 

The answer came. The villagers thronged the | lay down here for the night. 
place. There were old and young, many of them With the first streak of dawn we set off, and 
who had not slept or rested for the search they had | made the most of the early morning hours to get 
been making the past night. Tim, the blacksmith, | on as far as possible. We had nothing to eat, but 
was among them, and he made short work of the | found zamé in plenty. 
bell-tower door. 

It was crashed in with small ceremony, while Ben 
stood to protect Meg from the flying timbers. 

When daylight streamed in, and they were dis- 
cerned, a shout went up that would have roused any 
other slumberers than those at rest in the arches of 
verdure near by. 

“Thank God,” whispered Mistress Hyte, clasping 
her brave Ben in her arms. 

“God be praised!” cried Widow Dudley, her face 
bent to the face of her child. 

“God!” echoed Meg. 

The mother’s heart leaped with joy. 
one word her witling had ever spoken. 
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The animals called bovians by the Dutch farmers 
of South Africa are a species of baboon, also called 
chacma. It is the cynocephalus porcarius. The 
adult animals attain the size of a large mastiff, and 
seem intermediate, in generic characteristics, be- 
tween the dog and the ape. Their cunning is great, 
and at times their courage and ferocity are equal to 
that of the lion himself. The color is a deep gray, 
with black markings on the face and jaw, and not 
even a full-grown bulldog can show so formidable an 
array of canine teeth. 

The most remarkable stories are told of their band- 
ing together to hunt down leopards, and even the 
lion. They usually go in companies of from fifty to 
several hundreds, and often make long journeys, but 

-are generally falien in with near rivers where there 
are cliffs and crags containing caves. 

They frequently make havoc in the farmers’ corn 
and wheat-fields, and are extravagantly fond of gar- 
den truck. They feast on the wild melons and edible 
bulbs and tubers of the Kalahari, and are adepts at 
catching spiders, scorpions, lizards and other rep-| K’ugaa felt sure that we should 
tiles and insects, and, in fact, may be said to be quite | reach Marpere’s village before night, 
as omnivorous in the matter of diet as man himself. | and so well were his anticipations 

Ten or a dozen of these creatures were making | verified, that a little after eleven 
down from the crags, near the water pan, and com-| o’clock I sighted the range of hills 
ing directly toward us, and we saw others standing | that lies a few miles to the east of 
on the rocks. It was plain that they were bent on/| Lehutang Pans. We had but little 
mischief, and resented our intrusion upon what they | more than six miles farther to £0, 
probably deemed their watering-place. and, pushing ahead with renewed 

I saw that K’ugaa was alarmed. hope, got into the squalid hamlet, 

“Master!” he exclaimed, in great excitement. | consisting of fifteen or twenty huts, before one 
“Mallak-ard! Bad! kill!” o’clock. 

The bovians were coming down upon us fast. We As I drew near Marpere’s kraal, I espied, to my 
ran a little way around the pan, but at once saw that | inexpressible satisfaction, the wagon of a white 
we should be overhauled in a few moments! An | trader outspanned in the open a few hundred yards 
old tent-pole, left by some smous, lay on the shore. | beyond it. The trader was at that moment bargain- 
K’ugaa snatched it up, and dashed into the water. | ing with the old chief in the hut. I approached, and 
I followed him, and we waded hastily out, fifty or | recognized him at once; he and I had pulled through 
sixty feet, into the pool, where the water was waist- | a ford on the Nosob—a perilous place—together the 
deep for me, but up to the little Bushman’s shoulders. | previous year, and I was able to be of some assis- 

‘Master, quick!” he cried, and, before I fully com- | tance to him on that occasion, and had given him a 
prehended his idea, scrambled upon my shoulders, | draught ox. I had set him down for a good fellow. 
pole in hand, and then urged me to wade out still “Kane,” said I, turning to him, and grasping his 
farther. Ididso. Then we faced about, and I drew | hand, after I had saluted the old chief with due cour- 
out and opered my clasp knife. tesy, ‘‘Kane, what do I look like?” 

Meantime the bovians had come up, headed by a “It’s Ober, as I’m a sinner!” he exclaimed, look- 
large old male of savage aspect, dashed into the shal- | ing me over, dusty and tattered as I was, with aston- 
low water, and came swimming towards us. No | ishment. 
sooner had they come within reach, than down came | boy?” 
the pole, in K’ugaa’s hand, on the head of the “Jumped by my own black fellows,” I replied. 
leader, and bore him under. “Where?” 

“Hold him down!” I exclaimed. I recited briefly the tale of my bad fortune. 
K’ugaa!” “Four days ago. Well, they have got something 

But the little Bushman knew his business better | of a start,” remarked Kane, who was an old smous 
than I did; and as soon as the foremost was under | in these parts; “but they’ve all those cattle. They | 





“Hold fast, 


“What have they been doing to you, my | 


small for such a forced march. It would be too hard | the black rogues sitting on the ground about it— 
for him. What we want is four long-legged, wiry | gorging themselves with half-cooked beef. The light 
boys who can run all day at our horses’ heels.” shone on their black bodies, squatted among the 

My physical condition rendered it necessary that I | rushes, and shone on the big wagon with its gray 
should have a few hours of rest; and although my | canvas cover. 
friend was quite ready to set off at once, we did not| Close behind us came the Balala hunters, with 
leave Marpere’s kraal till three o’clock the follow- | their assegais, and the three trekers, each holding a 
ing morning. loaded gun. In this manner we approached, under 

Our arrangements were made according to Kane’s | cover of the wagon, to within about a hundred yards 
plan, for the most part. Four of his trekers accom- | of their fire. 
panied us; and old Marpere, who also wished to; With true native improvidence they sat there, and 
share in the honor, as well as the possible rewards, of | stuffed themselves, with not a manof the entire 
the expedition, insisted on sending two of his own | eight afoot, or on the lookout. We could have shot 
Balala fellows, who were skilful hunters, and knew | them down like a drove of hogs. But neither Kane, 
the country well. nor I would shoot unarmed men in the back, though 

K’ugaa left with Kane’s head driver, Nert; and | we felt quite willing to hang them. 
although I could see that the little man would far| ‘We can take the whole gang of them,’’ whispered 
rather have gone with me, he bore our decision re-| my friend. ‘They will be scared half out of their 
garding him very stoically, and offered not a word in | wits, if we rush suddenly upon them, and bid them 
remonstrance. surrender. Ready, now.” 

In the details of this hard, rapid ride across the| We both dashed forward, shouting inthe Namaqua 
Kalahari, the reader would not find much of interest. | dialect, “Surrender! Surrender, rascals, or we will 
Hence I will give the story briefly. | shoot ye dead!” 

A little before sunset on the third afternoon, we| Kane had been rather too confident. They bounded 
came upon a recent wagon trail through the sands, | to their feet, and two of them rushed back towards 
with the spoor of a numerous herd of cattle. | the wagon. The others sprang off among the reeds. 

“Ten to one this is your team!” Kane exclaimed; | I had my eye on Hakkut, the ring-leader of the 
and after measuring the breadth of the wheel tires, | trouble with me, and determined to capture him. I 
as indicated in the ant-hills which the wagon had | dropped my carbine—for I saw that he had no 
passed over, and estimating the number of the cattle | weapon—and coming up, grappled with him, and 
from their tracks, I was inclined to agree with him. | threw him into the mud. But being quite without 

We were obliged to encamp that night without | clothing of any sort, he squirmed suddenly away 
water, but found zamé, which the horses ate greedily. | from me, like a snake, among the rushes. 

All the next day we followed rapidly on the trail,and| I leaped to catch him again, and went knee-deep in 

a mud-hole, and to my intense chagrin, he got away 
before I could extricate myself. I chased him a little 
way, then ran back to the fire, for I had heard a gun, 
followed by a loud outcry! 

Half way between the fire and the wagon lay one 
of the Namaquas dead, with two assegais in his 
body. He had run to the wagon and snatched up a 
gun, but before he could fire, one of Kane’s trekers 
shot him; and the Balala hunters speared him, at the 
same instant. This was the only casualty. The 
other seven all escaped us. 

As they ran away empty-handed, and had left all 
my guns at the wagon, we were in no great apprehen- 
sion that they would attempt any further mischief; 
and indeed I have never been able to get sight, or 
knowledge of a single one of them, from that day 
to this; though I sent word to the native chiefs, 
demanding that they should be sought out, and 
punished. 

They had taken away or lost many small articles 
from the wagon, and had slaughtered or otherwise 
made way with twenty-three head of my drove of 
cattle, and a yoke of my draught oxen. Still my 
entire loss had not exceeded fifteen hundred dollars, 
so that I came out of my misadventure much better 
than I could have had reason to hope. 

We drove back to Marpere’s kraal, in six days, 
and without other than the ordinary adventures of 
the desert. With the chivalrous spirit of a true 
smous of the veldt, Kane refused to accept the slight- 
est remuneration from me, for his services, although 
he had spent nearly a fortnight in helping me out of 
my predicament. 

“Never a word ubout that, my boy,” said he. “We 
smouses must hang together. It may be my turn 
next year.” 

But old Marpere was not above accepting a hand- 
some present. 

From Lehutang Pans, two days later, I moved 
southward and homeward, having hired six of Mar- 
pere’s men as drivers. 

But good friend as Kane proved to me on this occa- 
sion, I am still inclined to regard little K’ugaa as the 
real hero of my adventure. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that I have tried to look out well for him ever 
since. He went home with me, into West Griqua- 
land, and if any of the readers of this story can 
make it in their way to visit me there, they will see 
the little man, busily and faithfully tending my 
ostriches, and happy as a king. C. H. OBER. 


The End. 








ATTACKED BY BABOONS. +r 


! For the Companion. 


THE QUAGGA. 


| passed the sites of four night camps of the fugitives, 
as shown by the spoor, and ashes of camp fires, about 
which were strewn quantities of beef bones. | 
“They are fast decimating your herd of cattle, 
Ober!” Kane said to me, with a smile. The Quagga is a great institution in every country 
But I cared far more for the wagon, and its freight | where Chinese influence has left its stamp, The 
of ivory and ostrich plumes, than for the cattle. | Quagga is to Korea what Civil Service Reform is to 
By two o’clock in the afternoon of the fifth day America; perhaps more. It is the national examina. 
we had passed the sites of three more camps, near as | tion, which every one must pass before being taken 
many vleys and water-holes; and knowing now that | into the Government service. I will try to give 
we must be pretty close upon the rogues, we moved | some idea of the Quagga as it is carried on in Korea. 
forward with caution, and kepta good lookout ahead. | Some time ago I arranged with the president of 
A few minutes before sunset, our tired horses | our school to attend one of these examinations. The 
reached the top of a ridge of sandy hillocks, whither | guards at the gate were instructed to let me go in 
the two Balala hunters had preceded us by some | without any pass, so I was to have no trouble about 
minutes. As we came up, one of them approached | getting into the grounds. 
Kane, and told him that the wagon was in sight. At the hour appointed I was at the gate. The 
Dismounting hastily, we crept up the sand slope, place where the Quagga was being held was a large, 
and looked over it. But the wagon was fully three | partly open, partly wooded, field just back of the 
miles away, on the low ground, near a reedy pool | King’s palace; there is a gate opening from the lat- 
where stood two stunted baobab-trees. The oxen | ter place into the grounds. Through this the King 
| were outspanned, and we could make out a group of | passes when he goes to review his troops, or to attend 
| cattle around the water-hole amongst the reeds. an examination. 
| Kane had a field-glass, and with it we could dis-| The occasion of which I write was an especial one. 
tinguish the Namaquas, kindling a fire, and butcher- | It was an annual affair. Men were in from far and 











water, he brought the pole down upon the head of 


will kill a steer every day, and have a big feed. They 





another, and with such dexterity and swiftness that, 
although I stood ready to use my knife, not one of 
the baboons was able to approach within reach of it. 

This novel battle was sustained for some minutes, 


till two of the chacmas having been knocked on the | 
head and drowned, the others retreated to the shore, | 


where they stood growling and barking, while the 
baboons on the cliffs did likewise. 

K’ugaa first finished off the two in the water, to 
make sure they were really drowned; we then walked 


along in the water, toward the farther end of the pan, | 


in hopes that the angry creatures would now be con- 


tent to let us depart in peace; but reinforcements | 


had by this time come down from the crags, and the 
whole growling troop now followed us around the 


shore of the pool, to dispute our egress from the 


water. Apparently it had been easier to get into the 
pan than it might prove to get out. We made a show 


will get drunk on the liquor, and lose time. I know 
these shiftless Namaquas. The chances are that 
| they will not make ten miles a day. We will over- 
| haul them yet, and (slapping his hand on his knee) 
we will hang all nine of them, in a bunch, in the 
same k’gung tree!” 

‘‘Kane, you are indeed a friend!’ I exclaimed. 

“T’ve two good riding horses for yourself and me. 


| cuit, and coffee for five days. Our black fellows can 


now, and if we need game, we can shoot it.” 


| here alive, but for him.” 


| markable services to me. 
| 





“But here is my little Bush boy,” said I. ‘He | evening meal. This plan suited me as well as any. | 
knows the country; I never should have got down 


I told Kane, in a few sentences, of K’ugaa’s re- | 


ing a steer which they had already killed. We could 

| count but eight of them; and fearing lest the other 
might have been sent back, as a vidette, we did not 
show ourselves above the hillocks till dusk had fallen. 
The camp fire then distinctly indicated their posi- 
tion to us, and we rode up within half or three quar- 
ters of amile of them. No sentinel was seen, and 
indeed it would be entirely out of keeping with the 
character of these lazy fellows, to have taken any 





We will take only a few cans of beef, a sack of bis- | such precaution. 


We now consulted as to the best method of pro- 


run at our horses’ tails; there are plenty of zamé | cedure; and Kane declared in favor of moving for- | 


ward, at once, and surprising them while eating their 
| 
Accordingly, we left the two horses, to be held by | 
one of Kane’s trekers, and advanced on foot. 

Our scheme of attack was a simple one. Kane and 
'T, with repeating carbines in our hands, gradually | 


“His legs are too short,” said Kane. ‘“THe’s too! drew up to tlre camp fire, where we could already see 


near. As one passed along the street, he saw many 
‘‘sce-gool sarum,” or countrymen. These men are 
often pointed out here by city Koreans, and this epi- 
thet applied with about the same sneer that one 
hears “he’s just in from the country” in the States. 

These fellows are evidently looking at an Ameri- 
can for the first time; their eyes are not removed 
from you until you have passed out of sight. If, by 
chance, they are going the same way with you, they 
follow closely upon your heels. All this time they 
are scanning you from head to foot, examining your 
clothing, and wondering at the strangeness of your 
features. 

If you tire of your follower, all you have to do is 
to step to one side, and tell him to pass on. He does 


}as he is bidden, immediately, and in the most 


mannerly way. One never receives rude treatment, 
or a rude word, from a Korean; they are a most re 
spectful people. 
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The sight as I passed into the ground was a| sport, and to enter into it. Still other men were | tain parts of the great national forests of Fontaine- | candidates, and carry a majority to Congress, 
bleau, Marly, Rambouillet, and Compiégne; and | —not this year, for we suppose they do not expect 


pleasing one. The gate where I went in was at 
the corner of the Palace grounds, while the ex- 
amination was back at the foot of a mountain. 
It was a kind of semi-circular place where the 
Quagga was going on; the ground rising gently 
as one approached the mountain. At the highest 
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carrying these piles of paper, and laying them on | 


the floor in front of His Majesty. Before I left 
they had piled up cords of this manuscript. 

I had seen enough. I asked an old veteran to 

| let me throw his paper over the fence. He will- 

| ingly handed it tome. Years ago this thing had 
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THE KOREAN QUAGGA. 


point was the pavilion, where were the king and 
his attendants. 

The space in front of this building was the scene 
of action. 
umbrellas, under little awnings, or in the open air 
were thousands of white-clad Koreans writing 
away for dear life. Some were youths who, for 
the first time, were striving for honors. But they 
were of all ages, up to that of the gray-headed 
old man, who had spent a lifetime in striving, but 
had not attained. There was a matter-of-fact look 
on his face, as much as to say: There is no sense 
in giving up now. I am going to hope to the very 
end. 

Walking about this city of umbrellas were thou- 
sands of other Koreans. Some were lookers-on. 
Others were the servants of those in attendance, 
while still others were applicants themselves. 

The mountain in the rear was covered with a 
small growth of pine. In the outskirts of this 
wood were many of the classes named, and here 
and there over the face of the mountain were to 
be seen the white dresses of the Koreans, as they 
wandered about. The part of the field through 
which I had to pass in order to reach the scene 
described was also thronged with people. 

Ican make no adequate estimate of the number 
present at the Quagga. I will give you a Korean’s 
estimate. My Korean teacher chances to be here 
just this minute, and I will ask him how many he 
thinks were there. He very modestly puts the 
number at one million. In my opinion there were 
less than fifty thousand. It is certainly surprising 
how many men there are here, who are not so 
busy, but that they can take a day off now and 
then. 

I took a walk about, and was surprised at the 
earnestness manifested by those engaged in writ- 
ing. The men were seated about in groups of 
half-a-dozen or so. In the centre of the group 
was the ink-stone, and near this was seated the 
servant whose business it was to prepare ink. 
This was done by rubbing the end of a stick of 
indelible ink on the stone, which was kept moist 
with water. 

The men used a small brush, instead of a pen, 
and wrote on paper about eighteen by thirty 
inches in size. All the writing was done in Chi- 
nese, as this is the language of culture and litera- 
ture here. Some of the men took time to look up, 
as I stood before their little tent; others were too 
busy. 

It was getting late, and I was on the point of 
starting home as some of the men began to throw 
in their papers. The scene was such a novel one 
that I decided to stay a little longer. In front of 
the pavilion was a circular court, set off by a fence 
made of ropes and straw screens. 

The rabble was not allowed inside this court. 
The examination papers, which were all of the 
same size, were rolled up, and instead of being 
handed in, were shot over this fence. Every man 
threw his roll as far as he could toward the place 
where the King sat in the pavilion. 

In a little while the air was full of flying papers. 
Evidently the throwing of the manuscripts was a 
prominent feature of the day. I made my way 
through the crowd to the fence, and watched the 
proceeding. Over my head, and on either side of 
me, scores of papers were whizzing through the 
air. There was a great rush outside. So there 
was inside the court. A score or more of men 


Whenever a man was hit by a falling paper, a 
thing that happened often, the men outside would 
raise a laugh. Every one seemed to enjoy the 


Seated on the ground under large sun- | 


| ceased to be a novelty to him. I sent the manu- 

script spinning on its way, much to the amuse- 
| ment of those standing about, and, elbowing my 
way through the eagerly advancing crowd, wended 
| my way homeward. D. A. BuNKER. 


—_—_—_—<+o+____—_ 


AFLOAT. 


Far down the blue and gleaming lake 
| Aerial shadows glide; 
| The little waves forever break 
Along its grassy side; 
A lulling murmur of repose, 
A monotone no music knows, 


—Rose Terry Cooke. 
~ +o 
LIFE AT THE ELYSEE. 


The official residence of the President of the 
French Republic is called the “Palace of the 





and shrubbery, in the midst of a spacious garden. 
The entrance is between the Champs Elysces and 
the Faubourg St. Honoré; the entrance is on the 
latter street. 

The Elysée Palace has many historical associa- 
tions. It was built early in the last century, and 
has from time to time been the home of many 
| royal and notable persons. Its memories, how- 
| ever, are chiefly connected with the two Napole- 
ons, who reigned over France as Emperors. 

The first Napoleon preferred the Elysée to the 
Tuileries as a residence. It was thither he has- 
tened on his return from Elba, and after his fall, 
| the Elysée was occupied by the Emperor Alexan- 
der of Russia, and by the Duke of Wellington. 

When Louis Napoleon became President of the 
Republic, he took up his abode at the Elysée, and 
it was in its beautifully adorned rooms that he 
perfected his plot to overthrow the Republic, and 
become Emperor. 

Ever since the establishment of the present Re- 
public, the Elysée has been occupied by its Presi- 
dents. It has been the dwelling, in turn, of 
M. Thiers, Marshal MacMahon, M. Grévy, and 
now of M. Carnot. 

The French President lives in more state and 
pomp than does the American President. His 
salary is nearly five times as large, being two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars a year, while our 
President receives fifty thousand dollars a year. 

Of the French President’s large salary, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars is devoted 
to his personal expenses, fifty thousand dollars to 
keeping up his official state, and sixty thousand 
dollars to travelling expenses, for it is recognized 
as one of the duties of M. Carnot to make 
frequent journeys of state to different parts of 
the Republic. When thus travelling, moreover, 
the President is expected to make expensive gifts 
to hospitals and other local establishments in the 
towns which he visits. 

The entertainments given by the President to 
officials, foreign envoys, army and navy officers, 
and judges at the Elysée are often costly and 
sumptuous; and these entertainments take place 
at frequent intervals. Besides official dinners, the 
President often confers his hospitality on men of 
science, literary men of distinction, and leaders of 
Parisian society. 
| There are several chateaux in different parts of 
France, which the President is entitled to occupy 











M. Carnot, though not an ardent sportsman, often 
avails himself of this Presidential privilege, as if 
he thought it a matter of official duty to do so. 


to be successful in November, but in the future,— 
| they might repeal the whiskey tax, but they would 
need to raise other taxes somewhat, to make 


The labors of the French President are by no | good the deficiency. 


means so onerous as are those of the chief magis- 
trate of the United States; and, while these labors 
may occupy several hours of each day, M. Carnot 
has a great deal of leisure in which to fulfil the 
more ornamental part of his office. When he 
drives in the Champs Elysées or the Bois de Bou- 
logne, as he does almost daily when in Paris, he 
appears in a handsome barouche, attended by 
footmen in livery, and drawn by fine-blooded 
horses. 

When he travels through the provinces, he is 
accompanied by a numerous staff; so that his 
state is scarcely less than was that of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. But there is a vast difference 
between the ‘‘tone” which the emperor gave to so- 
ciety, and that which is now given from the Elys¢e. 
Louis Napoleon was surrounded by a throng of 
adventurers and persons of dubious character; 
and there was scarcely any form of gayety or 
social demoralization that did not receive at least 
tacit encouragement from the Imperial Court. 

The influence of all the French Presidents, in 
this respect, has been for good, and under M. 
Carnot, as under his predecessors in the office, mo- 
rality rather than immorality is approved and 
encouraged. 

a. ee 





For the Companion. 


MISSED. 


A half-knit sock in a mother’s lap, 

A silvered head in a muslin cap, 

A sweet old face in the farm-house wide, 
And the heart is safe from the world outside, 


A white face hid in the earth below 

The white of the drifted winter snow ;— 
The daisies and violets come in spring, 
But home is never the same sweet thing. 


Mrs. M. P. A. CROZIER. 
——_+o»—____—__ 


“FREE WHISKEY.” 


The question whether or not the internal reve- 
nue tax upon intoxicating liquors shall be contin- 
ued, has been imported into the canvass for the 
presidency, as one of the minor issues of the 
campaign, in a queer manner. 

In speaking of it as a minor issue, we do not 





Elysée Napoléon.” It stands, embowered in trees | 


mean that the question whether liquor shall be 
sold or not, or the regulation of its sale, if it is to 
| be sold at all, is not one of the first magnitude 
| and importance; we refer now to the matter only 
as a part of the problem of taxation. 

The Prohibitionists declared, at their conven- 
tion held in Indianapolis, that the internal rev- 
enue tax ought to be removed, but they did this 
| on the ground that it was a tax upon a vice. That 
is, they hold that when the government lays a tax 
upon whiskey, it thereby consents that spirits 
that have paid the tax may be used, and thus it 
not only derives a larger revenue when the use of 
spirits increases, but it becomes a partner and a 
sharer in the profits of the liquor business. 

In taking this position, the Prohibitionists are 
consistent, for they made a similar declaration 
four years ago, and they regard it as not a suffi- 
cient answer to their principle to say that the tax 
is a discrimination against the business of liquor- 
selling, and that it raises the price and diminishes 
the amount of the liquor sold. 

But the Republicans also declared in favor of 
| removing the tax upon alcohol used in the arts, 
|and, in general terms, for the abolition of the 
| entire system of internal revenue, which includes 
| the whiskey tax, rather than the surrender of the 

protective principle. In other words, they are in 
favor of a protective tariff, and of the practice of 
raising the necessary revenue, or so much of it as 
| is possible, by duties on imported goods; and if 
such duties are sufficient to produce all the reve- 
nue, they are willing to see the internal revenue 
system abolished. 

It may, perhaps, be set down as one of the 
humors of the canvass that what the Prohibitory 
party demands without any conditions, is treated, 
not very seriously it is true, as a demand for “free 
whiskey” when it is advocated conditionally by 
the Republicans. And it is quite as odd that the 
makers of the whiskey themselves are strongly 
opposed to the removal of the tax. 

As a tax question this is very important, for the 
amount of liquor taxed is enormous, and the 
receipts of revenue from it constitute the largest 
item in the whole list. Sugar pays by far the 
largest sum in duties at the custom houses, but it 
has never reached sixty million dollars in any 
year. 

Distilled spirits, on the other hand, have in some 
years yielded more than seventy-five million dol- 
lars, and the usual amount of revenue from this 
source is about seventy millions. 

It is sometimes assumed that the government 
collects a hundred millions a year more than it 
needs. ‘This is an excessive statement, for when 
the amount required for the sinking fund is taken 
into the account, there is not a surplus of much 
more than fifty millions. Accordingly, if the 








whiskey tax were to be removed, either for the 
reasons advanced by the Prohibitory party, or as 


at his pleasure, but a sojourn in which is very | a means of disposing of the surplus, it would be 
| costly. He has his official box at the opera, and | only in the good years that the government would 
were picking up, folding, and piling up the papers. | in each of the Paris theatres; and also his official have revenue enough for its ordinary expenses. 


stalls at the race courses of Longchamps and 
Auteuil. 


| Under these circumstances it is doubtful if the 


whiskey tax will be dispensed with for some years 


He enjoys, moreover, the right to shoot on cer- tocome. If the Prohibitory party should elect its 


No other party is likely very soon to urge the 
measure, because the conditions that will make it 
a practicable measure cannot soon arise. 





SHE MUSES IN A HAMMOCK, 


Swinging slowly in a long hammock, with one little 
foot, looking very trim in its black silk stocking and 
pointed slipper, hanging over the edge, ready to start 
her again as soon as “the old cat dies,” she leans 
back on the pillow with a sigh of satisfied laziness, 
and looks at the piazza roof. 

A fan is beside her, but no mosquitoes have dis- 
covered her as yet, and she lets it lie. A book is in 
her lap; she likes to feel that she can read if she 
wishes, but really, as yet, she does not wish to. She 
thinks instead. 

She recalls yesterday’s picnic. It was very nice, 
oh, very nice indeed! Nevertheless, it had its draw- 
backs. The sandhoppers that got among the sardines 
| were the first. Of course, sandhoppers are to be 
expected at the beach, but they are none the less un- 
| pleasant for that. 

Then there was the sand itself. When she leaned 
back against the bank, it got into her hair, and a 
horrid little boy threw some that hit her in the eye, 
and there was so much in her shoes that she felt, 
when she walked, as if she had a flatiron tied to 
each foot. 

And then—unconsciously she stops swinging, and 
stares at the spiders overhead with a dark frown— 
then there were the dishes! They had to be washed, 
and she did not want to wash them, and it was de. 
lightful sitting round the drift fire telling stories; 
but oh dear! Why did Miss Jones offer to wash 
them, if stooping was going to make her head ache? 

Other people would have done it for her, if they’d 
known. Only nobody so poky as Miss Jones could 
possibly care for stories,—a joke always makes her 
look helplessly unhappy, because she doesn’t under- 
stand it,—and it seemed as if she might as well wash 
dishes as do nothing; and so we let her. And then 
to look like a martyr all the rest of the evening, and 
make everybody else feel positively wicked! It was 
certainly bad manners! 

She sets the hammock going with a jerk, and mut- 
ters, ‘“The majority rules!” If there were nine 
who did want to go beyond the bar, and out to sea, 
and three who did not, of course the three were sea- 
sick; but surely it was nobody’s fault if they were, 
and turned white, and lay flat on the bottom of the 
boat, and spoiled other people’s pleasure! 

This is a weary world, she concludes, and she 
doesn’t believe there was a person present at the 
picnic who enjoyed it thoroughly and all the time, 
unless, perhaps, the children, and that freckled new 
girl, who spent all her time playing with them, and 
getting supper, and wrapping up people in shawls, 
and helping Miss Jones. And how anybody could be 
happy doing that isn’t easy to imagine. 

Nevertheless,—her eyelids fall, as “the old cat 
dies,’’—she thinks—she will be—introduced—to that 
girl—next—time,—she—looked—so—pleasant. 


———__+or— 
FORTY-TWO YEARS. 


A correspondent of an English paper, writing 
from Moscow, tells the story of two Russian peas- 
ants who have waited forty-two years to be married. 
They met when the inan was twenty and the woman 
seventeen, but, being serfs and miserably poor, set 
themselves to work and save, to earn money enough 
to wed. 

Even after serfdom was abolished, so slow was 
their progress that, after these forty-two years, they 
only own between them a small wooden house and 
three hundred roubles. With this fortune they think 
it safe to marry. : 

How many Americans would persevere for nearly 
half a century in laying penny to penny before ven- 
turing on marriage? 

A clergyman who has married hundreds of couples 
among the fashionable circles of our seaboard cities, 
said lately, “The criticism may seem uncharitable, 
but it is matter of sober fact that in half of the mar- 
riages which come under my observation, there was 
reason to suppose that the motive of either bride or 
bridegroom was to better her or his worldly condi- 
tion.” 

The reason of this is, not that the young American 
is less capable of deep, unselfish feeling than the 
young men of other nations, but that he has learned 
to attach more importance than they do to the luxu- 
ries and display of life. He has not the money to 
provide as comfortable or splendid a home for his 
wife as his father has given him, hence he looks out 
for a “girl with money,” who will and can provide it 
for herself. 

The number of divorces and unhappy marriages in 
our cities has increased of late years to such an 
alarming degree, that the different Christian churches 
have endeavored to discover and to remove the cause. 

It is simply a part of the vast poisonous outgrowth 
from the love of luxury and show, which has struck 
its roots so deep into our domestic and social life. 

Every man or woman, every boy or girl who tries 
to bring life back to its simple, healthy conditions 
will help to tear up a root of this Upas growth. 











——__+or____ 
FEELING WITH CHILDREN. 


A little boy, sobbing violently, brought his dead 
bird to his father, who threw the body out of the 
window, and said, contemptuously, “Stop your cry- 
ing instantly! It’s nonsense to make such a fuss 
over a dead bird!” 

The father may have thought that it was unwise to 
coddle a child, seeing that his life was not to be 
spent among roses; but he did not foresee that his 
stern discipline would so separate from him his boy, 
when grown up, that the son would stand apart in 
the days when the father himself was burying some- 
thing more precious than a dead bird. 

One of the most delicate of the suggestive, but 
laconic, descriptions of the Saviour is that which 
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says, He can “be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities.” Children need, in order to be happy, not 
toys, nor luxuries, nor even a variety of amusement, 
but a sympathetic father and a sympathetic mother. 


father should have taken the boy in his arms, and 
offered to get a pretty box in which to lay the dead 
bird, and to bury it in the garden. Then the old 
brightness would have shone from the eyes red with 
weeping, and the little one would have received 
strength through his happiness for the struggles of 
later years. 

A gloomy pessimist never knew a happy childhood. 


+r 





TWO USES OF FISH. 


General Scott thought it to be part of a soldier’s 
duty to know how to cook, and did not feel above 
giving instruction in the culinary art. On his first 
visit to West Point, he found the bread at the hotel 
abominable; it was not fit even for dogs to eat, he 
declared, and he volunteered to go to the bake-house, 
and give the cook a lesson. 

The next summer he was at West Point again, and 
this time the hotel-keeper exultingly called his atten- 
tion to the bread. 

“Yes, yes,” said the general, “it is a little better 
than it was. This would perhaps do for the kennel,” 
and he went to the bake-house again, and gave the 
cook a second lesson. 

He was especially fond of fish, and it was one of 
his hobbies to know the names of all the edible fishes, 
not only of this country, but of Europe. General 
Keyes, his private secretary, relates an incident 
which strikingly illustrates the different points of 
view from which two men, of perhaps equal enthusi- 
asm, may look at the same subject. 

Soon after Professor Agassiz arrived in America, 
he went to West Point, and General Keyes passed 
an evening in his company. Naturally enough, the 
conversation turned upon the fishes peculiar to 
America, and General Keyes remarked that the pro- 
fessor would find the contents of a seine drawn on 
the coast of South Carolina full of interest. 

He proceeded to name some of the things which 
would no doubt be included in such a “‘catch,”’ and, 
among the rest, mentioned the gar-fish. 

Professor Agassiz sprang out of his chair, seized 
General Keyes by the hand, and exclaimed : 

“Have you seen a live gar-fish?” 

“Many of them,” said General Keyes. 

“Well, I never saw a gar-fish alive,” said the fa- 
mous ichthyologist, “but I hope to see one soon, as 
it is of the oldest fish family alive in the ocean; its 
origin is antediluvian.” 

When this conversation was repeated to General 
Scott, he remarked that he didn’t know anything 
about the ancient origin of the gar-fish, but he did 
know that gar porridge was the meanest stuff that 
ever was made. 

— i. aoe - 
UNFORTUNATELY EXPRESSED. 
Lord Wriothesley Russell, one of the true shep- 





herds of an English church, had a keen sense of | 


humor, and used to tell, with peculiar delight, several 
anecdotes belonging to his personal experience. His 
manner was so warm and genial, that although he 
would have been the last man with whom even an 
impertinent man would have taken a liberty, it made 
him the chosen confidant of the poor and wretched. 

One day, a workman came to him for a letter of 
recommendation to a neighboring nobleman, whose 
service he wished to enter; and when advised to 
pluck up courage, and apply in person, he replied : 

“Well, you see, my lord, I don’t like speaking to 
Lord C—, as he may be proud, and not one to listen 
to the likes of me; it would be quite a different thing 
if it were your lordship, for there’s nothing of the 
gentleman about you!” 

On another occasion, when he had permitted his 
beard to grow, after an illness, some members of his 
church commented on his improved appearance. 

“Why,” said one, “this lordship is so altered that 
any one might take him for an old Jew!” 

Although there is nothing derogatory in the words 
themselves, the meaning which custom has given 
them is anything but desirable. 

Lord Wriothesley was once speaking to a parish- 
ioner of the needless expense attendant on funerals, 
and concluded, “‘I have always desired, should I die 
more than fifty miles from Chenies, that my remains 
be buried there, and not in the family vault here, as 
I should not wish needless expense to be incurred in 
removing them from the one place to the other.” 

“Oh, my lord,” was the civilly intended rejoinder, 
“I am sure nothing would afford the people of 
Chenies so much pleasure as to see your lordship 
lying in the family vault.” 


——____—§4@>————— 
SHELVING BOOKS. 


It was much the practice of portrait-painters, earlier 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, to represent lit- 
erary people against a background of library shelves, 
on which the books stood, with their front edges ex- 
posed to view. This arrangement looks strange at 
the present day. Many persons have never seen them 
set otherwise than with their backs outward, and 
having their titles upon the back. 

Mrs. Leck, in her “Iberian Sketches,” says of the 
library of the Escurial that, ‘‘as the books are all 
arranged with their backs to the wall, there is not 
much information to be gathered from them in pass- 
ing. No one can give any reason for this arrange- 
ment, except that it has always been so, a quite suffi- 
cient reason to a Spaniard.” 

A reason for this can be found in the practice of 
early printers and binders. Most of their publica- 
tions were what we call large copies, quartos and 
folios. These were bound in pig-skin, of single 
thickness, without boards. 

The front edges of the covers, which were limp as 
cloth while fresh, though stiff enough now from their 
age, were fastened by strings or ribands tied across 
the front of the leaves. The heavier books were 
bound in boards, and had clasps of metal in front. 

Clasped books were set with their backs to the 
wall, so that the metal work need not scar the bind- 
ing of their neighbors when they were taken down 
or replaced upon the shelves. 


| shelf for consultation. 
The book, “Practical Thoughts of a Mother,” from | 
which we have taken the anecdote, suggests that the | 











In the case of those not bound in boards, the ad- 
vantage of having them stand back to the wall was 
that the heavy volume need not be removed from the 
It was only necessary to 
draw it forward, untie the strings, and bend the 
leaves and flexible covers back until one could read 
the whole page. Libraries were more for reference, 
and less for circulation, then than they are now. 

This method of binding was practised by Spanish 
book-makers longer than by those of any other coun- 
try. No doubt the library of the Escurial is made 
up chiefly of books bound in pig-skin, with or with- 
out metal clasps. It is not so strange, then, that for 
the sake of uniformity modern books stand back to 
the wall. 

——+or—__————_ 


ITS DRY STREAKS. 


It is said that the best way to collect a library is to 
know each book ere it goes to its place on the shelf. 





Barry’s Tricopherous is 8 years old. There has | 


never been so useful or so reliable a hair preparation. 
———>___——_ 


Use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
where acknowledged. Price, 25 cents. ‘ (Adv. 
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BUNKER HILL (IIL) Academy, a superior Home 
School for Boys. A dress Rev.S. ..Stiver,A.M.,Prin, 


VHE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, M. D., M. A., Principal. 


HAND PAMPHLET AND 6 MAIL 

lessons, half-course, TEN CENTS, 

Lingle’s College, 1431 Chestnut St., Phila 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 

offers superior advantages in College, Scientific and 

Preparatory Courses of Study; also in Music and Art. 

Heated by steam, and furnished with an elevator. 

Charges are unusually moderate. Send for Catalogue 
to PrREs’T A. W. COWLES, LL. D., Elmira, N. Y. 











The old gentleman in the following anecdote evi- 
dently intended to follow the rule to the letter. A 
man happened to go into a Dakota settler’s house one 
day, and noticed the first volume of a cyclopedia on 
the shelf, and casually suggested that it was a good 
thing to have in the house, or words to that effect. 


“Yes,” the settler replied, ‘‘it’s handy. I only got 
the first book.” 

‘How does it happen that you haven’t the others?” 

“W’y, I haint read that one yet, an’ I aint ready 
for nother. Ye see, I got it of an agent when I was 
livin’ down in Iowa, an’ bout six months after, round 
he comes agin, an’ knocked at the door, an’ I opened 
it, an’ says he: ‘Mister, here’s the secon’ book of 
your cyclopedy.’ 

“<*Git out! says I; ‘I haint got the first one read 
yet!’ an’ I made him go, too. W’y, jes’ think of it. 
That was nigh on to ten year ago, an’ I aint more’n 
two-thirds through this now, an’ my wife is only jes’ 
nicely started on the B’s! 

“It took a pile o’ brains to make this ere book, I’ve 
no doubt, but I tell ye it’s my opinion, an’ I don’ 
mind sayin’ it, that I think it’s got its dry streaks 
like most everything else.” 


<4 
+or— 


A LACONIC PREACHER. 


In 1768,,the Baptist church of Halestown,—now 
Weare,—N. H., ‘voted a Desire (which was unani- 
mous) that Pelatiah Tingley Settle among us in the 
work of the Gospel Ministry.” He was a graduate 
of Yale College, had studied theology two years, and 
was noted for short prayers and short sermons. The 
brevity of some of his sermons,—they were not more 
than eight minutes in length,—made him a notable 
preacher, in an age when ministers discoursed for an 
hour, and even longer. 


Once being called upon to lead in prayer at a public 
meeting, he fell on his knees, and said: “O Lord, 
teach us each to feel the need of Thy grace, and to 
seek it; to know Thy will, and to do it; to find our 
place, and to keep it. Amen.” 

The historian of Weare tells this anecdote of the 
laconic minister’s wit. A young minister being ina 
company where several clergymen were present, so 
— the conversation that all feared that his 
volubility was limitless. 

At last, turning to Father Tingley, he said with an 
air of familiarity: ‘‘Sir, we read of Judas’s part of 
this ministry; and what part do you think it was?” 

“I think it was the talkative part, sir,” answered 
the old man, and the young man’s loquacity departed 
for a season. 





or 
“LA BELLE ALLIANCE.” 


A writer in the Argosy relates an anecdote associ- 
ated with the first suggestion of a union between 
the Princess Victoria of England and Prince Fred- 
erick of Prussia. When the prince was thirteen, and 
the princess four years of age, his mother, now the 
Dowager Empress of Germany, visited England. 


Baron Bunsen, then the Prussian Minister at the 
Court of St. James, while waiting in an anteroom 
one day to pay his respects to the Princess Augusta, 
amused himself by looking over some beautiful en- 
gravings. 

Among them was a fine picture of Waterloo and 
the farm-house of La Belle Alliance, from which 
the Belgians have named the battle, in the fore- 

round. Seeing several portraits of the Princess 

oyal and of Prince Frederick about the room, he 
hastily placed one of each over the large engraving 
of the battle, and quitted the table to bow to the 
Princess Augusta, who then entered the room. 

She saw the smiling faces of the prince and prin- 
cess, under which was written in large characters, 
‘La Belle Alliance.” A rapid glance was exchanged 
between the minister and the princess, but no word 
was spoken. 


——_—_~@>—____—— 
WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The name by which we know an article sometimes 
gives very little idea of its character. Take the fol- 
lowing list as an illustration : 


“Oil of turpentine” is not an oil, neither is “‘oil of 
vitriol,” nor ‘‘coal oil,” nor kerosene. ‘Copperas’ is 
an iron compound, and contains no copper. ‘Salts 
of lemon” have nothing to do with the fruit of the 
Citrus limonum, but is the extremely poisonous 
oxalic acid. 

“Carbolic acid” is not an acid, but a phenol. ‘Co- 
balt” contains none of that metal, but arsenic. “Soda 
water” has no trace of soda, nor does “sulphuric 
ether” contain any sulphur. “Sugar of lead’ has no 
sugar, “cream of tartar” has nothing of cream, nor 
“milk of lime’? any milk. 

Oxygen means “the acid-makers,” but hydrogen is 
the essential element of all acids, and many acids 
contain no oxygen. “German silver” contains no 
silver, and “black lead’? no lead. ‘Mosaic gold” is 
—s a sulphide of tin. 

This list might readily be extended, both in chem- 
istry and other natural sciences, and it is only fair to 
state that these terms all come from the older writers, 
and are giving way toa more scientific nomenclature. 


— +r — 
REALISTIC. 


The Dutch painters of three hundred years ago 
liked to paint everything to the life, no matter 
whether the subject were attractive or repulsive. 
Many of their best pictures were carried home by 
the Spaniards at the time of the invasion of the 
Netherlands, and are now in the gallery of that coun- 
try. 

They mostly represent Scripture scenes, but are 
less interesting as Bible illustrations than as faithful 
transcripts of the habits and costumes of the Low 
Countries in the sixteenth century. 

I remember one which particularly amused us. 
The ark, stranded upon the topmost peak of Mount 
Ararat, occupies the background, while Noah and 
his family, Dutch to the backbone, are putting to 
rights their household goods. _ 

His wife is the most prominent figure, as she 
kn2els before a huge oaken chest, carefully taking 
from it, and arranging in separate piles, the house- 
hold linen, all marked with her monogram in red! 








ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, °X£2°°. 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Healthy and beautiful 
location. The 34th annual session will open 
September 5, 1888. Board and tuition, $170.00. For 
catalogues, apply to Miss LEILA 8S. MCKEE, Principal. 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Regular and Special Courses. 
Modern buildings and improvemerts. Opens Sept. 17th. 
$250 per year. Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A. M. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, 


MASS.; 54th year. Buildings 
admirable; grounds extensive; apparatus ample; teach- 
ers experienced; thorough preparation for college and 
scientific schools. Certificate of D. W. Abercrombie, A.M., 

in., admits to Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, Madison 
University and Wellesley, and to Amherst in the classics. 


BOOKKEEPING, jrmists., ot 


metic, Penmanship, &c. YOUNG MEN and WOMEN 
| at educated at Eastman College, Pough- 

eepsie, N. Y. Nocharge for situations furnished. Ad- 
dress for Catalogue C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Is a first-class trade, and 

can be quickly learned 

at our school. 2,500 

gradustes at work. 

We will teach you thoroug' ys and put you at work 

in either Commercial or Railroac Telegraphy. The Great 
West is the country to grow up in. Write for our cire’s. 
VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


ellmuth Ladies’ Dolege, London, Ont., Cana- 
da. Patroness—H. R. H. Princess Louise. Litera- 
ture, Language, Mathematics, Science, Music, a 
y 











Banking, Corre- 
gpondanee, Com’! 











Elocution, Business Course, etc. Climate, exceptional 

healthy. About same temperature as Ohio. Students 
from all parts of America. Number received limited. 
Charges moderate. For Circular address, Rev. E. N. 
English, M. A., Principal. Next Term begins, Sept. 5th. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ORATORY, 
de LARGEST aud Best Eauipped teins 
Weorld—100 Instructors, 2252 Students last year, Board 
and room with Steam Heat and Electric Light. Fall 


‘Terma begins Sept. 13, 1888. Ill'd Calendar free. 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., Boston, Ma 


The Best! 
YnttlliiM 
No. | ~<Se was COLLEGE. 


For Schols& Expert Writes, 


12 PENS in a nickel-plated box, by mail, for 
trial, postpaid, on receipt of {0 cents. 
ASK FOR No. |, IN METAL BOX. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO, 23,2°s2=a 


') NEW YORK. 
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ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 


All Goods warranted as represented, or 
Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had 

years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. lake 
no mistake, but buy direct trom the manufacturer. 

Samples sent free on application. O. 8S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank. Willimantic 
Savings Institute. of Willimantic, Conn. 


When You Need 


An Alterative Medicine, don’t forget 
that everything depends on the kind 
used. Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and 
take noother. For over forty years this 
preparation has had the endorsement of 
leading physicians and druggists, and 
it has achieved ‘@ success unparalleled 
in the history of proprietary medicines. 

“For a rash, from which I had suf- 
fered some months, my father, an M. D., 
recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
effected a cure. I am still taking this 
medicine, as I find it to be a most pow- 
erful blood-purifier.’”—J. E. Cocke, 
Denton, Texas. 

“C. H. Hut, Druggist, Evansville, 
Ind., writes: ‘‘I have been selling 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for many years. It 
maintains its popularity, while many 
other preparations, formerly as_ well 
known, have long been forgotten.” 

““T have always recommended Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as superior to any other 

reparation for purifying the blood.” — 
&. B Kuykendall, M. D., Pomeroy, W.T. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE 
in the use of WILBOR’S 
Compound of PURE Cop- 
LIVER Or with PHOSPHATES, mild and 


agreeable in taste. Send for Dlustrated 
Circular, FREE. Dr. A. B. WILBOR. 











CHEMIST, BOSTON, MAss. 








DO YOU CARRY A RELIABLE WATCH ? 


Remember that Punctuality and Success go Hand-in-Hand. 


The Waterbury Watch only costs $2.50. 


Boys of America! Young Men of America! 


Students! Laborers! 


Mechanics! Artisans ! 


Can you afford to be without a Watch P 


The only Low-Cost Watch that can be depended upon is the 


NON-MACNETIC WATERBURY. 
For Sale by the 


RECULAR RETAIL WATCH DEALERS, 


AND BY THEM ONLY. 








THE SCOVILL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 


This photographic Camera is one that will delight the 
heart of even a professional. It is made expressly 
for us by the Scovill Manufacturing Co., the pioneers in 
the art of amateur photography. 

This, in itself, is a sufficient guarantee of the quality 
of the Camera, It is mounted upon an unusually fine 
adjustable tripod, has an achromatic Waterbury lens, 
set in a polished brass tube, takes a 4 x 5 inch plate, and 
has a rubber bellows-section to permit the plate to be 
brought to the exact focus. 

It is provided with a double plate-holder. 

This Outfit consists of a cherry-finished Camera, and 
adjustable Tripod, one Double Plate-Holder, six 4x5 
inch Keystone Rapid Plates, Chemicals for making the 
negatives, and for printing, toning and fixing the prints. 
Printing Frame, Sensitized Paper, Primrose Mounts, 
Jar of Parlor Paste for mounting the prints, 2 Japanned 


Trays, Focusing Cloth, Russell Negative Clasp, l-oz. Graduate, Ruby Paper, 
Packing Case, and full Directions on the art of taking a picture. This supe- 
rior Outfit is so complete, and of such thorough workmanship, that it will 
produce results equal to any $15 photographic outfit now on the market. 
The Directions for taking a picture are also very explicit, and will enabie 
a person to understand the art of photography in a brief time. 
It is sold by us for $9. It must be sent by express, and charges paid by the 


receiver. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. 
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AUGUST. 
Th. 23. Admiral Farragut captured Fort Morgan, 1864. 
Fr. 24. Beginning of Financial Panic, 1857. 
Sa. 25. Battle of Shepherdstown, Va., 1864. 
Su. 26. Petroleum discovered at Titusville, 1859. 
Mo. 27. Battle of Long Island, 1776. 
Tu. 28. Henry Hudson discovered Delaware Bay, 1609. 
We. 29. Second Battle of Bull Run, 1862. 








For the Companion. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MY FORMER SELF. 


I know thee not; my youthful friend! 

And yet I think that I can trace, 
As wistfully I gaze and bend 

Something familiar in thy face— 
Methinks I’ve seen thy ruddy cheek, 

Thy brow unwrinkled, fair and high. 
™% pleasant smile that seems to speak, 

hy dark brown hair—thy sparkling eye! 


When did I know thee? Thou art fair— 
And I am frail and full of woe, 
My aching brow is seamed with care:— 


*Twas surely in the long ago! 
How changed am I! while thou ’rt the same 


As when I knew thee fresh and young: 
Love in thine eyes, a living flame, 
And tuneful witcheries on thy tongue! 
Thy heart was strong, thy step was light, 
Ambition frolicked in thy brain, 
And dared to dream of dizzier height 
Than mortal effort could attain. 
Thy fancies wandered unconfined, 
Wild as the storms on mountain crest, 
And free as gentlest summer win 
That wantons on the ocean’s breast. 


Time seemed before thine eager eyes 
To stretch illimitably long; 
For toil, for pleasure, for emprize, 
For conflict of the right with wrong. 
Such fate as failure never loomed 
On thy horizon’s distant scope, 
And all things possible assum 
The living forms of Love and Hope. 


All this thou wert, and more than this! 
hen we were comrades stanch and true, 

And never dreamed that present bliss 

Could change its texture or its hue; 
Never, oh never, dreamed that years 

Could put disunion ’twixt us twain, 
And teach me amid groans and tears, 

That thou and / had lived in vain! 


Time has rolled on, and thou art left 
A dream—a thought—and nothing more; 
Of all thy former force bereft, 
A broken billow on the shore! 
While I, or what in days long past, 
Was like to thee in face and form, 
Float like a leaf upon the blast 
Of Death’s inevitable storm. 


Vain are regrets! All blooms decay, 

That fruits may follow in their stead; 
And fruits must perish in their day, 

That seeds may live when fruits are dead. 
Our seed-time may be here on Earth, 

Our Harvest is in Heaven : 
A second and immortal birth 

In God's Eternity of Love. 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


—@>—__—_—— 


For the Companion. 
THE HOME ATMOSPHERE. 


When I was a boy at college, said Doctor B——, 
I had two chums, and visited familiarly in their 
homes. They were very different. The Marches 

lived in a plain house, simply furnished, but there 
was plenty of sunshine, books, papers and music 
in it. There was always a place at the table for 
the boy’s friends. 

It was a cheerful, merry, friendly family. Fa- 
ther and mother and children kept themselves 
abreast of their time in public affairs, literature 
and art; they had no time for petty tattling. There 
was something so high and clean in their ways of 
thinking and living, that you would suppose they 
never had known what vindictive gossip or im- 
modest jests were. 

You never heard from them much discussion of 
church affairs, or arguments on doctrine. I do 
not even yet know to what denomination the 
Marches belonged, but you felt that they were 
people who lived religious lives, and who loved 
their fellow-men. 

I never went to the house without being strength- 
ened in my resolve to become a manly man, though 
no direct word of advice was ever spoken to me. 
It was like breathing the pure, life-giving air of 
the hills. 

The Cozzenses, on the other hand, although no 
richer than the others, lived with much display, 
in a house furnished with a feeble attempt at 
splendor. They were ambitious to be fashionable, 
and the constant discussion of the ways and do- 
ings of people whom they wished to know, of 
balls past and balls to come, of dress and ‘‘the 
style,” left them no time to discover what was 
going on in the world of politics, art, science, or 
books. 

They were witty, sarcastic people, and delighted 
in malicious criticism of their friends, and often 
laughed at stories which ought to have brought a 
blush to the cheek of a woman. 

They had a pew in a fashionable church, and 
were seen there on Sundays. The mother belonged 
to one or two church societies, and occasionally 
indulged in a good deal of gossip as to their work, 
and the character of different preachers, in the 
belief, I think, that she was giving her children 
religious knowledge. 

The father never suspected that he was giving to 
his sons a low foundation of life, but he talked in- 
cessantly of his sharp tricks in trade, or recounted 
his own adventures when he “‘was a gay young 
fellow on the town.” In a word, you felt that you 
were in the thick, malarious, poisonous fog of the 
lowlands, when you entered this family. 
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two families through middle life, I was not sur- 
prised to find that the March boys became men of 
high repute for honor, intelligence, and upright- 
ness, while one of the Cozzenses was a hanger on 
at race-courses, and the other was a worthless fop 
supported by his friends. 

Climate has much to do with a man’s bodily 
development. The high, pure air of the Alps| 
fosters a race of hardy athletes, while the malari- 
ous swamps in some of the valleys are inhabited 
by half-imbecile crétins. 

In the same way, the mind of a child grows or 
decays in the daily atmosphere of its home. 

It is not the stated lecture, or prayer, or per- 
functory moral teaching from a parent, that 
moulds the mind or character of a boy or girl. 


But the unconscious habit of thought of father 


and mother, the mode of life, the ordinary daily 
current of conversation and action. 


————tor-—__—— 


GREAT FORTUNES. 


To what an extent America has become the land 
of promise to men of enterprise, offering them 
greater possibilities of wealth than any other coun- 
try, some figures recently given of the greatest pri- 
vate fortunes in the world show. It is stated that 
the five richest persons in the world are Mr. Jay 
Gould, Mr. J. W. Mackay, Lord Rothschild, the head 
of the English branch of the house of Rothschild, 
Mr. George Vanderbilt and Senator J. P. Jones. Of | 
these, all but Lord Rothschild are Americans, and | 
their fortunes were accumulated in this country. | 


Mr. Gould began his career as a pedler of maps, 
and acquired his immense fortune in railways and 
speculations connected with them. The Vanderbilt | 
fortune was also chiefly acquired in railways, while 
Messrs. Mackay and Jones acquired theirs, for the | 
most part, in mining. | 

The Rothschild wealth was accumulated more 
slowly than were these colossal American fortunes. 
The Rothschild family has banking-houses in Ger- 
many, Austria, France and England. All its mem- | 
bers of the name are descended from Anselm Moses 
Bauer, a Jewish dealer in curiosities and old medals, 
who kept a shop in the Judengasse, or Jewish 
quarter, of Frankfort. For a sign he used a red 
tablet, or shield, and from this his house derived the 
name of Rothschild, which means red shield. 

Anselm Moses’s son, Mayer Anselm, who was born 
in the year 1743, was intended for the Jewish rs. 
hood, but became a banker and broker instead. He 
was entrusted with great sums of money, and, while 
taking care of them faithfully, used his opportunities 
to acquire a great fortune for that.time. 

One of his five sons, Nathan, went to London, es- 
tablished a house there, and became the leader of 
English finance. The Court of Austria made hima 
baron, but he never made use of the title. On one 
occasion, however, he used it as the subject of a jest. 

Happening to meet the French Baron de Montmo- 
rency, who, on account of the antiquity of his title, 
was called the “first Christian baron,” Rothschild 
said to him: 

“I suppose, sir, that I am just your equal.” 

“How is that, pray?” asked the French nobleman. 

“Because you are the ‘first Christian baron,’ and I 
am positively the first Jewish baron!” 

The present head of the house, Lord Rothschild, is 
really the first person of the Jewish faith who was 
ennobled by the British Government. He was ele- 
vated to the peerage in 1885 by Mr. Gladstone. 

Baron Nathan’s bearing toward the potentates 
who wanted to borrow money of him was the reverse 
of obsequious. On one occasion a prince, belonging 
to some petty German reigning family, who called on 
him, was astonished to see Rothschild go on writing 
a letter after he had entered the room. 

“Do you know, sir, who I am?” asked the prince. 

“Yes, I have just been told. I will be at your ser- 
vies in a moment. In the meantime, pray ea 
chair.” 

“But, sir, I am the Prince von X——!” 

“Very well. ‘Take two chairs then!” 

The Rothschild’s is not by any means the only vast 
fortune in England. Three English noblemen, the 
Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Northumberland 
and the Marquis of Bute, are included in the list of 
the twelve richest men in the world. Two other 
English noblemen, the Duke of Buccleugh and the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, possess landed estates of 
vast extent. 


OUT OF PRISON. 


The young soldier, Adjutant Henry W. Camp, of 
Connecticut, who furnishes the following graphic 
narrative, had been for several months in a Southern 
prison, had once made his escape and been recap- 
tured, and now within a short time had been trans- 
ferred to Libby Prison. He was roused, he says, 
from a doze one morning by hearing a list of names 
which was being read, in a distinct voice, in the 
centre of the room. All the possibilities flashed 
upon him at once. He sat up in bed, wide awake. 


‘What names are those?” I asked. 

“Names of those who are going in this boat,” re- 
plied Lieutenant Carpenter. 

So there were officers going. My breath came a 
little thick, and how I listened! I had missed one or 
two at the boginaing: but no matter; he was still 
reading names of field-officers. Then came captains, 
a dozen or so; lieutenants; then an adjutant; and 
lieutenants again. If there had been more than one 
adjutant, wouldn’t ag have been put together? 

“Lieutenant H. W. Hamp!” 

A thrill ran through me. Did he mean me? It 
must be; but it wouldn’t do for me to allow myself 
= think so. I wouldn’t think so until I had asked 
him. 

As he read the last name, and turned away, I 
jumped to my feet, followed him, and laid my hand 
upon his shoulder. He turned, somewhat surprised, 
pa a ary at my appearance, as well he might be; 
my toilet had not been elaborate, and was deficient 
= a few minor articles, such as trousers and stock- 
ngs. 

“There was one name,” said I, “which I am not 
sure I understood,—Hamp, I think you called it.” 

He opened the list; my eye ran down the page in 
the tenth part of asecond. There it was,—a little 
too much flourish,—‘‘Camp, lieutenant and adjutant,” 
but no room for any doubt. I took a good breath. 
By and by he found it; it was close to the bottom of 
the page. 

“Camp is my name,” said I; “isn’t that what it is 
meant for?” 

“That your name? Yes; Camp—that’s right.” 

I walked back with a wonderful feeling pervading 
me; not so much an intelligent and definite sense of 
joy, as a consciousness of being half intoxicated, 
with a necessity of putting myself under restraint 
lest I should do something absurd. 

I had no doubt there was plenty of time before me, 
and leisurely slipping on trousers, stockings, and 
shoes, started for the lower east room to wash before 
| roll-call. Passing the stairs, I noticed a crowd around 








them, and in a moment more heard some one say, 
“They’ve all gone down now!” 

If I were to be left! You can imagine the grass 
did not grow under my feet before I stood in the 











When I traced the history of the sons of these | 


office, overcoat on, and valise in hand,—the latter 
fortunately already packed. I was not the last after 


all, and should have had time to make my toilet, 
though without many minutes to spare. 

Those who preceded me, and they were nearly all, 
were drawn up in line in the lower hall. While we 
stood there another officer came down. The name of 
Stewart was on the list, and had been answered to; 
but his name was Stewart as well; was not he the 
man? How number one looked at him! But there 
had been no mistake this time; and number two, 
poor fellow, sadly went back up the stairs to his 
prison. 
seeing a drowning man clutch at the plank which 
floats your head above water, miss it, and sink. 


+o — —— 
For the Companion. 


TO THE STORMY PETREL. 
Bold in a strength of wing that’s only thine, 
Day following day, and night succeeding night, 
Thou, torn petrel, dost sustain thy flight 
Above the billows, midst the dashing brine; 
Nor does a sense of weariness incline 
Thee to forsake the vessel’s lonely track 
Across the ocean, to be measured back 
Alone, but under guidance that’s divine. 


Happy were we if only we might have 

Such confidence and strength to make our way 
Along the appointed course as glad and brave 
As skims the petrel through the blinding spray. 
But Peter more we imitate when he 

Essayed to walk the waves of Galilee. 


Isaac B. CHOATE. 


——_—_—~+@r — 


MASTERING THE SITUATION. 


Muscular Christianity is never at a discount, for 
although it may not be necessary in the course of a 
lifetime to defend one’s-self, the ability to do so is 
not to be despised. In the life of the Rev. Sherlock 
Bristol, preacher and miner in the West, is narrated 
the following stirring incident. Mr. Bristol had just 


| arrived at some mines near the Juba River, and was 


talking with a friend, Doctor Welber, when another 
miner came to make his acquaintance. Doctor Wel- 
ber mentioned that the minister had preached some 
good sermons on board ship. The miner grinned. 


“A minister!’ he cried; ‘‘a minister!” 

“You let him alone,” said Welber. ‘He’s a friend 
of mine.” 

“Not much,” cried the other, ‘will we let him 
alone!” 

He was a man who despised ministers and church- 
members, and had organized a club, one of whose 
resolutions was that any clergyman who should 
chance to come upon their bar, should be treated to 
a dose of mud. e mounted a pile of boulders, and, 
swinging his hat, cried loudly: 

“Hear ye! hear ye! Oh yes! oh 

uit his work! ferry here! 
Jome one, come all!” 

Instantly work ceased, and in a few seconds twenty 
or fee | miners were on the spot. The preacher 
shall tell the rest of the story: 

The captain of the fang seized my collar, and said, 
“Dry up, parson! I'll show ae how we do it!” 

So saying, he gave mea violent jerk, which brought 
my right hand against his neck,—my left hand was 
resting on a windlass post,—and, very naturally, I 
grasped a handful of his shirt-collar and vest. 

here came over me a strange spasm of impulsive 
energy, giving me about thrice my ordinary strength, 
and, without taking my hand off the windlass, his 
feet left the ground, and he landed on his back ina 
puddle of water. 

What a shout went up from every miner’s mouth— 
save one! His hold was not broken, and he sprang 
up. I let go of the post, took hold with both hands, 
in wrestler’s style, and laid him on his back again. 
Jerking him up again, I threw him from me against 
a pile of rocks ten feet distant. 1 intended that this 
should end it, but his wicked glance changed my 
mind. Springing upon him like a cat, I gave him 
such a shaking as made him limp as a rag. 

**Will you behave?” I asked, energetically. Hear- 
ing no answer, I started with him for the-river, eight 
rods distant, repeating my query and the shakin 
at every rod. The crowd followed, laughing an 
shouting. Within a rod of the river, he cried, 
“Enough, parson!” and I threw him down. 

Wishing to finish a dirty job as soon as possible, 1 
now turned to the largest man among them; but he 
gracefully bowed, stepped back, and said, “No, I 
thank you. You will pass!” 


Or - 
PUNISHING THE COOK. 


Possibly a mild version of the old Jewish fiat, “An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” might work 
wonders in domestic and social discipline. Imagine 
the effect of forcing dressmakers to wear the clothes 
in which they have made mistakes, or of treating 
the milkman, on a hot day, to draughts of that fluid 
which he tells you ‘will sour in such weather!” 
A Russian officer gives the following description of 
a scene familiar to his boyish eyes: 


Mikhailo was a good cook, but still he often had 
bad luck with his dishes, ey with bread. 

“What's this, my dear? hat very bad bread we 
have again!’ papa would say at tea, smelling and 
crumbling the outside slice of the warm loaf. 

“Call the cook!” rings out mamma’s stern com- 
mand. 

The cook makes his appearance. His face is troub- 
led; he foresees something disagreeable. 

“Come here,” says pape, in a quiet voice. “Take 
this. What sort of stuff is this? Is it bread! Come, 
eat it! Here, take it!” 

And Mikhailo begins to eat. It sometimes hap- 
pened that he was forced to eat the whole loaf to the 
very end, and the bread was heavy. It was lucky 
for him if papa’s hunting hound, Boksa, was there, 
for that helped him a little. When papa turned 
away, Mikhailo slyly handed over a crust to the dog, 
which the dog come devoured, wagging his stump 
of a tail with delight. 

“Well, have you finished it?” 

“Exactly so, sir; I’ve finished it, sir,” replies the 


es! Every miner 
There’s fun ahead! 





cook, stretching out his neck like a crane, and striv- | 


ing to swallow the bits which stick in his throat. 
“Well, then, you can go; but look out! Don’t you 
dare to send up such bread again.” 
Mikhailo withdraws in silence. 


~~ — 


SAVED BY A BABE. 


*“Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; 
and whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve 
it,” said the Master, then rebuking the conventional 
opinion and selfish cowardice of His day. He used 
this paradox that He might make His disciples think 
of the relative values of life and duty, and stimulate 
them to sacrifice themselves to their convictions. 


The paradox is a prophecy which has had “spring- 
ing and germinant accomplishment,” to use Bacon’s 
felicitous phrase, in every deed of heroism, and in 
the death of each martyr. 

It was signally illustrated during the fearful retreat 
of Sir John Moore’s small army through the snow in 
the northwestern portion of the Spanish peninsula. 
An overwhelming host pressed the British, day b 
day; cold, hunger, and the charges of the Frenc’ 
cavalry thinned their ranks; but they marched 
toward the sea with patient endurance, and calm 
fortitude. 

One or an English officer, weakened by lack of 
food and by fatigue, turned aside into a wood to die 








It was enough to make one shudder, like | 





unseen. Suddenly he came across a soldier’s wife 
lying upon the ground, nearly dead. Clasped in her 
arms and protected by a shawl was her babe. With 
her expiring breath she _— the officer to take the 
little one, and save its life. 

The mother’s unselfish appeal roused the dispirited 
officer. He accepted the new duty, and as he took 
the babe into his arms, fresh strength came into the 
wearied body. He determined to endure cold, hun. 

er, and fatigue, that he might prove faithful to the 
ying mother’s trust. 

He bound the babe upon his back, and rejoined the 
retreating army. Day by day, as he marched, he de. 
voted himself to the infant, and was sustained by the 
determination to save it, no matter what he himself 

| might suffer. He carried it through the long retreat, 
and saw it safe in tender hands on board a transport 
in Vigo Bay. The babe saved his life. For through 
| the little one came that heroic purpose which made 
| him strong to endure. 


~<2> 
+Oor- 


HORSES AND MEN. 


In a recent issue of the Cincinnati Enquirer we 

| find an account of a novel contest of human against 

brute strength. Two residents of Dearborn County, 

| Indiana, William Liddle, a merchant, and Jesse 

| Crim, a blacksmith of the village, laid a wager that 
| they could outpull any two horses in the township. 

| Steven Cook, a farmer, who owned a fine team, 

| accepted the bet, and not long ago, in the presence of 


| a concourse of neighbors and friends of the respec- 


| tive contestants, the trial of strength was made. 


Liddle and Crim lay flat on their backs with their 
feet a braced against an immovable structure 
arranged for the purpose, and with their heads point- 
ing from the horses, that were hitched a distance of 
jy feet away to a piece of timber held firmly in 
the hands of the prostrate men. 

The test was to be decided by the horses either 
pulling the timber from the hands of the men, or 
else pulling them from the ground to their feet. 
Three trials were to be made, each of three minutes’ 
stead > The excited farmers and villagers 
crowded around the parties to witness this singular 
feat of strength and endurance. 

The horses were twice whipped into pulling their 
best, but with distended muscles and swelling veins 
that told of the terrific strain upon them the pros- 
trate men held the horses to their position. At the 
third trial the excited farmer lashed his horses to 
force them to their utmost, when, by a sudden jerk, 
the timber in the hands of the resisting men, and to 
which the horses were hitched, snapped in two pieces. 
The end of one piece struck Crim in the side as it 
broke, and rendered him unconscious for nearly an 
hour. He was — to be dead, but finally recov- 
_—— is out of all danger of serious results from 

e blow. 








“SHOOING” A PANTHER. 


It is said that a woman’s favorite weapon is a 
broomstick, and that her chosen exclamation in re- 
sisting attack is usually “‘Shoo!” Perhaps such gentle 
measures are more effectual than they are generally 
supposed to be, for certainly one of similar mildness 
worked wonders in the following incident, taken 
from ‘“‘Tiger-Shooting in the Door and Ulwar.” 


I reached Bagaisur as it was getting dark one 
evening, and put up at a bungalow. As my servants 
were preparing my dinner, the native in charge told 
me that a leopard frequented the vicinity, and during 
dinner I heard it calling, as it wandered round the 
neighborhood. 

Afterwards I was reading a newspaper, when my 
attention was attracted by something moving in the 
direction of the door, which, at the further end of 
the long room, was open, except for a wicker screen 
hanging over it on the outside. 

Turning quickly round, I saw a panther, or large 
leopard, glide in at the door, and go under a table 
which stood near the wall. I could still see it there, 
although the only light in the room was a tallow can- 
dle on the table beside me, and the animal was partly 
in the shadow. It stood staring intently at me. 

ion ae took one = _ — a toward it, 
swingin e news’ r in the air, and saying: 

“Sh-hh! sh-h-h Pe oe 

Upon this the panther slunk out, and although the 

door remained open until I went to bed, both that 
night and the following one, the animal did not re- 
peat its visit. 





——_~@— 
A STRING MADE OF SALT. 


Suspend from the ceiling a thread which has pre- 
viously been soaked in very salt water, and then 
dried. To this fasten 
a light ring, and an- 
nounce that you are 
about to burn the 
thread without mak- 
ing the ring fall. The 
thread will burn, it is 
true, but the ashes it 
leaves are composed 
of crystals of salt, and their cohesion is strong 
| enough to sustain the light weight of the object 
| attached to the thread. 


Another form of the same experiment is to make 
a little hammock of muslin to be suspended by four 
threads, and after having soaked this in salted water 
and dried it, as before directed, to place in it an 
empty egg-shell. Set the hammock on fire; the 
muslin will be consumed, and the flame reach the 
threads which hold it, without the egg falling from 
its frail support. 

Witn great care you may even succeed in perform- 
ing the experiment with a full cag in place of an 
empty shell, taking the precaution, however, to have 
it previously hard-boiled, that you may escape an 
omelet in case of failure.—L’ Illustration. 


—~+4>> 
+or- 


DESERVED SUCCESS. 


The history of Weare, N. H., contains the follow- 
ing anecdotes of a New England worthy, who was 
deservedly ‘‘forehanded.” So prudent was he that 
success attended nearly all his transactions, and it 
was a common saying in Weare that “John Hodg- 
don’s dish is always right side up when it rains 
porridge.” 


He was usually able to collect any money due him; 
a poor debtor could scarcely escape his e- He 
once held a large note against a man who declined 
to renew it, and it was thus in danger of being out- 
lawed. Riding by his debtor’s farm one day, Mr. 
Hodgdon saw him in the field, harvesting turnips. 
He stopped, talked of the weather and the eer and 
finally said: ‘Could thee sell me a bushel of those 
fine turnips?” 

The man assented, and at once put them in the 
wagon. 

‘Very well; I am obliged to thee,” said Mr. Hodg- 
don. “I have no money with me, but I’ll endorse 
these turnips on thy note.” 

He was a large dealer in real estate, and owned 
land in various towns. It is said that a party of 
young people in Weare were one night looking at the 
moon, and wondering whether the dark spots on it 
were land. 

“I'll go in and ask Mr. Hodgdon,” said one of 
them. “He’ll know, for if it is land, he’s got a mort- 
| gage on it.” 
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For the Companion. 
BY THE SEASIDE. 


“Ah, look at that party coming down the stairs! 


them !” 


| They all waited except Kitty, who still plodded 


| ahead by herself. 
| ‘What's that noise ?” said Nan. 
| The road in which they were walking was 
| through a bit of woods Another road crossed it 
| a little way on, and along this they could hear a 
loud rattling noise. 
“Look !”’ cried Cousin Grace, pointing ahead. 
Along the cross-road came a runaway carriage. 
With a swing which lifted it from the ground, and 
threw it over, the horses turned into the main road, 
and came rushing furiously towards our party. 
“Kitty! Kitty!” 
The little child was exactly In the path of the 
horses. She saw them, and made a few little | 








The person who said 
this was a young artist, 
who stood a little to 
one side of the rough 
stairs which led down 
the rocks to the sea- 
shore. 

“They are rather a 
sober-looking set,” said 
his friend, who stood 
near. 

“Yes; but if they 
were in a jollier mood, 
they’d be coming with 
such a merry dance 
that I couldn’t take 
them quick enough.” 

The artist fixed his 
camera; click! snap! 
off it went, and the 
picture was taken. 

How do you think it 
could happen that such 
a party could be any- 
thing but merry, out 
for a day at the seaside, 
with everything to 
make it a pleasant time ? 

It was Harry and 
Nan and Sophie and 
Daisy Harlow, Ruth 
and Willy and Kitty 
Marsh, and Phil Orr. 
They were ail staying 
at acottage a little way 
from the stairs, and bad 
come out under the care 
of Cousin Sue and 
Cousin Grace, to joina 
picnic-party which was 
coming along in a 
steam)oat. 

“T believe we'll be 
late, Kitty,” said Phil 
Orr. 

“And then wouldn’t 
the picnic take us?” 
said little Kitty. 

“No. The picnic 
would go on, and have 
all the fun without us.” 

“But I don’t want to 
be left!’ whimpered 
Kitty, putting up her 
little red underlip. 

‘You'd better hurry, 
then,” said Phil. ‘Just 
think of all the nice 
music, and the good 
things to eat, all gone 
before Kitty gets 
there!” 

Poor Kitty started on 
a little trot, which made 
Phil laugh. 

“That's right!” he 
said. “You hurry on, 
Kitty, and tell them we 
are coming.” 

“Don’t tease her so, 
Phil!” said Sophie. 
“You are always teas- 
ing somebody.” 

This was true. Phil 
never seemed to enjoy 
himself unless he was 


Now, if I can only take 





teasing some one. He 
now turned to little 


Daisy, who was bravely 
marching along with 
her two dolls. 

“T’ll help you carry 
one of your babies, 
Daisy,” he said. 


He really intended it kindly ; but Daisy hugged tripping steps towards the roadside. Then she 


her darlings closer. 
“No! no!” she said. 


water one day ? 


grew frightened as the horses were close upon 


‘Don’t ’ou ’member how | her. 
’ou tipped over ’e little boat, and frowed ’em in ’e 


But at the last moment Phil came with a rush, 
| and a bound. There was no time to seize the dar- 


“And how you cut the line, when we hung ’em | ling, but with one quick, strong sweep of his arms 


up to dry >” said Nan. 
“As if it hurt them!” laughed Phil. 


The next moment he turned slyly to Daisy, and 


| he threw her from the roadside, and the two went 
| down, down, down a steep bank. 
The horses flew on, and the others hurried up to 


seizing one of her precious dolls, flung it up into! see what had become of little Kitty and Phil. 


a tree. 
“Oh, my dolly!’ screamed Daisy. 


They had fallen into a bog at the foot of the bank. 
| Cousin Grace clasped her hands in thanksgiving, 


“‘Aren’t you ashamed, Phil?” said Cousin | and not one boy or girl laughed as Phil brought 
Grace, who, with Cousin Sue, was walking behind Kitty in his arms, both soaked and dripping with 


their little brood. 
The doll caught in the tree, and hung there. 
“Tl get it for you,” said Harry. 


muddy water. 
All burried back to the cottage, and soon the 
i wet clothes were changed for dry ones. Kitty was 


not hurt, and as Cousin Grace brought her an 
ulster to put on she said: 

‘*Aren’t we goin’ to the picnic ?"’ 

‘“‘We shall certainly be too late now,” said 
Sophie. 

But Kitty set up such a wail, that Cousin Grace 
said: ‘‘We’ll go as fast as we can, and see.” 

“Let me help you, dear little Kitty,” said Phil, 
as they went down the stair. 

“No,” said Kitty, turning away from him to 
cling to her Cousin Ruth. ‘You frowed me in ’e 
nasty water.” 

Phil had saved her life, but the child did not 
realize that. She only remembered how often he | 
had teased her. 
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“I shall give up my teasing,” said Phil, to him- 
self. ‘It doesn’t pay. I’d do anything for the 
dear little thing, but she turns away from me 
because I’m such a tease.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!” shouted Harry, waving 
his hat. ‘The boat’s coming! We’re in time.” 

It was just at that moment that the artist took 
the picture. Iam glad he chanced to be there, 
are not you? Sypney Dayre. 

cairns teshtinlacac 

~LittLE WILLIE, who is still in dresses, went to 
Washington with his mamma. On his return, all 
| were anxious to hear what his first impression of 
| the city was. To the query of “Willie, what did 
| you see?” with a very wise look and important 
air, he answered, emphatically, ‘‘Pants!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA IN RHYME. 


The treasure I mention 
_ is not very rare, 
Yet its value is priceless. 
We call it the «* « «. 
Full many a name for 
this treasure we find. 
Sometimes when we hear 
it, we say ’tis the 


**# # #, 
This morn, to the pasture 
went with the 

heifers, 

And found there the 
mildest and softest 
Of * *# # * & e ®, 

Tis a help to the sailor 
when crossing the 
seas. 

He cannot be joyful when 
lacking a * * * *« * *. 

Sometimes it is short and 
he calls it a * * * *. 

Sometimes it is longer 
yet not long enough. 

Sometimes it is gentle. 
Sometimes ‘tis «a 


*# *® *, 

Ah! then he’s in danger 
if courage should fail. 

Sometimes it is strong 
and he calls it a 
** * #, 

Sometimes it is steady 
and then he can trust. 

But when he furls quick- 
ly each sail to its 
Inast, 

Ah! then you may know 
he’s expecting a 
*~e# #8 * #, 

And when it approaches 
in form like a dado, 

E’en the bravest may 
fear. ‘Tis then a 
ee eee HB HE, 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Wild Flowers of New 
England. 


Tegg’s Indian Fern. 
Purest Pearls, 
McWadt Lilies. 
Teterti’s Web. 
Falcarn Wild Rose. 
Wild Keme. 

Sweet Ozern. 


E.C.D. 
3. 
WORD OCTAHEDRON. 
1 
* 
o* * * *3 


From 1 to 5, instru- 
ment for fishing. 
From 2 to 3, a tree. 
From ¢ to 5, a roll. 
From 6 to 1, a beast of 
prey. 
From 2 to 6, everything. 
H. A. G. 


4. 
EASY CHARADE. 


My first is in apple, but 
not in plum; 

My second’s in tinger, but 
not in thumb; 

My third is in trumpet, 
but not in drum; 

My whole is a creature, 
you often will see 
oe as busy as busy 

canbe. w. 5s. R. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in. Last Number. 


2. 28 3 
Rom ney Marsh 





Rome Ney 
1 2 
Ce sar 
See Czar 
2ARBEULA 
RUMOR 
BARB 
EVE 
LL 
A 
naar s ® 
c u T L ERB 
Gk O A NWN 8 
L EN TitI iL 
u NIT iE OD 
fT © NS ES 
R AG BAG 
R ET U RN 
s T O R E D 
st. etwet & ® 


Third line, down—Stonington. 
Fourth line, down—Plattsburg. 

4. Fine Art Color Books for Children :— Little 
Chicks and Baby Tricks, by Ida Waugh. A Christ- 
mas Tree Fairy, by Lizzie Lawson. Princess No- 
body: a Tale of Fairyland, by Andrew Lang. Wee 
Babies, by Amy E. Blanchard. All around the Clock, 


| by Robert Ellis Mack. Through the Meadows, by F. 


E. Weatherly. 
5. Dickens :—D-am, I-slam, c-rate, K-ate, e-lope, 
n-ope, s-cope. 


6. N R 
E F FLU NC E 
Cc F 
R ES O 3X N C E 
oO R 
MESMERIZE 
A N 
S3SBe 4.046 8 8 .F 
Cc I 
EUPHORBitIA 
R L 


4%. Scowl, cowl, owl. 
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CARE OF THE EYES. 


1. Short-sighted The tendency of this defect 
is to increase, and, later in life, to result in serious 
ocular disease, although to hundreds of thousands of 
persons it is little more than an inconvenience, and 
not a growing one. It generally begins in child- 
hood, and is due, when not inherited, to keeping the 
eyes too near the printed page in reading and study. 

A deficient light strengthens this tendency, but 
children fall into the habit apart from the matter of 
light. Parents and teachers should look after it. 
Already our modern school system has given this 
defect to a large proportion of our population; and 
as short-sightedness in the parent increases the ten- 
dency to it in the children, we may expect it, in time, 
to become general, unless the evil is carefully guarded 
against. 

The eyes of all school-children should be tested, 
and special pains be taken to have the short-sighted 
hold their eyes as far from the book as is compatible 
with distinct vision. They should also put on glasses 
as soon as a decided defect appears. 

2. Astigmatism. This is born with the person. 
The curvatures of the lens of the eyes—especially the 
horizontal and perpendicular—do not harmonize with 
each other. There is indistinct vision, and it is not 
improved by bringing the object nearer to the eye. 
There is also pain and weariness in the eye from the 
constant strain. It can generally be corrected by 
the proper glass. 

3. Weakness of the Ocular Muscles. This may be 
due to the causes already mentioned, or it may be 
independent of them; but whatever the cause, it 
gives rise not only to a distressing fatigue of the eye, 
but to severe neuralgic headaches. In the case of 
such headaches, it may be desirable to have the eyes 
duly tested. In all cases, one with any ocular weak- 
ness should frequently relieve the eye of its strain 
by simply looking, for a moment or two, away from 
the book to the further part of the room. 

4. Ophthalmia. This is an inflammation of the 
membrane that lines the lid of the eye, and covers the 
globe. The inflammation may be due to a simple 
cold, in which case there is a free discharge of mucus. 

But ophthalmia is often of a very contagious char- 





acter. In these cases, the mucus is purulent; é. e., 
contains pus. It is very dangerous, as it may result 
in total blindness. 


It is found mainly among those whose hygienic 
surroundings are bad; but these may affect half the 
school. Simple ophthalmia may run into it either by 
aggravation or inoculation. Stringent measures 
should be adopted against it. 


—_—___—_ 
YZALCO. 


The volcano of Yzalco, in San Salvador, is for 
many reasons the most wonderful mountain upon the 
globe. It rises several thousand feet high, almost 
directly from the sea, and is surmounted by an im- 
mense column of smoke broken by masses of flames, 
a thousand feet in height, and rising with such regu- 
larity that the mountain has been called “The light- 
house of San Salvador.” 

Rumbling and explosions are constantly going on 
within Yzalco, and are audible at the distance of a 
hundred miles. Its discharges are very regular, but 
it is chiefly remarkable as being the only volcano 
which is known to have originated in America since 
its discovery by Columbus. 

In 1769, the region now occupied by it was a level 
plain, forming the coffee and indigo plantation of 
Seiior Don Balthazor Evazo. In December of that 
year, the gentleman was absent from home, and his 
servants became so alarmed by frequent earthquakes 
that they fled from the place. When they returned, 
a week or two later, it was to find that large craters 
had been opened in the ground, giving vent to smoke 
and flame. 

On the twenty-third of February, 1770, a series of 
terrific explosions took place, the crust of the earth 
was lifted several hundred feet, while flames and 
lava issued from the rent in its surface. An hour 
later, there was another convulsion, which hurled 
into the air rocks weighing thousands of tons, and 
elevated t!.e earth about three thousand feet. 








Discharges of lava and blistered stone continued 
for several days, and in less than two months, the 
level field had become a mountain of a very con- 
siderable height. Constant discharges from its cra- 
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**I have met over 50 people cured of dyspepsia by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” says a travelling merchant. [Adv. 


es ae 
Worms.—In children bad breath and hard swelled 





ter have since raised it to over four th d feet 
above the sea. 
> —— 


CEREMONIOUS. 


The following invitation to attend the funeral of 
the Baron Salomon de Rothschild was received by a 
United States official in Paris, who says truly that it 
cannot fail to be curious to American readers : 


“S1r.—The Baron and the Baroness Anselme de 
Rothschild, the Baron and the Baroness James de 
Rothschild, the Baron and the Baroness Nathaniel 
de Rothschild, and their children, the Baron and the 
Baroness Adolphe de Rothschild, the Baron and the 
Baroness Willy de Rothschild, and their children, the 
Barons Alphonse, Gustave, Salomon, and Edmond 
de Rothschild, the Misses Louise and Alice de Roths- 
child, and the Barons Nathaniel, Ferdinand, and 
Salomon de Rothschild, the Baron Amschel de Roths- 
child, Madame orms, Madame Sichel, Madame 
Montefiore, Madame Beyfus, the Baron and the Bar- 
oness Lionel de Rothschild, and their children, the 
Baron and the Baroness Anthony de Rothschild, and 
their children, the Baron and the Baroness Mayer de 
Rothschild, and their children, the Baron and the 
Baroness Mayer-Charles de Rothschild, and their 
children, Mr. and Madame Adolphe Beyfus, Mr. and 
Madame S. Sichel, and Mr. J. Sichel, 

“Have the honor to inform you of the irreparable 
loss they have nes by the decease of the 
Baron Salomon de Rothschild, who died at his hotel, 
No. 17 Rue Lafitte, the twenty-seventh of July, 1855, 
at the age of eighty-two —_ their well-beloved 
father, father-in-law, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
brother, and uncle; 

“And invite you to attend the funeral on Tuesday, 
the thirty-first of July, at nine o’clock. 

“The funeral will take place from the residence of 
the deceased.” 

—_—__>—_—_—- 


THE LIZARD LOST HIS TAIL. 


Many observers have noticed that some of the 
pretty house lizards of tropical countries have parted 
with a whole or part of their tails, which appendage 
is, however, said to grow again. The following in- 
cident is cited by Colonel Cookson, and is suggested 
as an explanation of this loss: 


As I sat reading at a little table in front of one of 
the windows of my bungalow in India, my attention 
was attracted to a violent fight a between 
two house lizards upon the curtain. ese creatures 
are about the size of newts. They live upon the 
walls and windows of houses. They find shelter in 
cracks and crevices, feeding upon flies, which they 
stealthily approach, and then suddenly pounce upon. 

The two lizards took up their positions about a 
yard apart. They then suddenly scampered forward 
at the same moment, like knights in a tournament of 
old, had a severe tussle when they met, and then 
separated to the same distance apart as before, 
usually changing sides after each round. 

Again and again they rushed forward and closed, 
when at last in the struggle one seized the other by 
the tail, snapped a piece off, and scampered back in 
triumph to his corner, with the portion of his muti- 
lated adversary in his mouth. 

I think I shall never forget how dismal the de- 
feated lizard looked with his stump from which the 
tail had been broken, as he sat looking on, while his 
cannibal of an opponent positively ate the fragment 
up before his eyes! 

——_—_____ 
SHADOWS IN REFLECTION. 


Mr. Brown, in his “Canoe and Camp Life in Brit- 
ish Guiana,” reports a singular reflection which he 
saw in that tropical land. It offers a curious problem 
in optical science : 


Paddling along one morning on the river, I ob- 
served a curious physical phenomenon. The surface 
of the water was like glass, and the sun, shining 
brightly at about ten degrees above the horizon, 
caused the shadows of the canoe and our bodies to 
be thrown on the water. 

From it they were reflected upon the wall of foliage 
on the bank, at a height of about twenty feet up and 
twenty yards from us, producing a greatly enlarged 
and double image, the under one being inverted. 


———=—__—_ 
TUNE AND WORDS. 


Tunes are “catching ;” ideas, on the contrary, need 
to be pursued. The following story from Harper's 
Drawer exhibits an Irishman as doing his best to 
perform his duty : 


Steamboat travelling on the Missouri is constantly 
enlivened by soundings, and the calls, “Six feet! 
Five and a half! no bottom!” have come to be given 
after a traditional musical formula. 

An Irishman, having one day been ordered to the 
lead, went bravely to work, and sang out thus: 

“Too-rul! Too-rul-i-rul! Too-rul-i—” 

‘“‘What’s that you’re saying?” shouted the mate. 

“Faix,” answered Pat, “Oi remimber the chune, 
but Oi’ve forgot the wurrds intoirely.” 


—_—— 
TWO USELESS HANDS. 


Little Jack, at the zodlogical garden, was struck 
with admiration of a Chimpanzee, and was told by 
his father that it was a gquadrumane. 


“What is a quadrumane?” Jack asked. 

“Tt is a creature with four hands.” 

Jack reflected a moment, and asked : 

“Does he have any piano?” 

“A piano? Why, no, Jack. Why should he have 
a piano?” 

** Cause, so to play duets on it all alone.” 

Jack belonged to a musical family, and his idea of 
the chief use of hands was as a means of playing 
the piano. 

—_———¢—____ 


PADDY’S DOINGS. 


“Well, Paddy does say and do such droll things!” 
exclaimed an English officer, on seeing over a Dub- 
lin door this notice: ‘Asses’ milk every morning 
fresh from the cow.” 

A wild-looking fellow from the country came into 
the barracks one day where this officer was quar- 
tered, and said he wished to "list. 

“Why do you want to enlist, Pat?” asked the ser- 


eant. 

“Oh, faith, I left me father’s house this mornin’, 
bekase I found he was only my uncle, an’ I’d stay no 
longer.” 

—_—_>—___ 


KEEPING STILL. 


Young Tommy is a very talkative boy. The other 
day his uncle promised him ten cents if he would 
go an hour without speaking a word. 


Tommy wanted the dime very badly, and set out 
bravely to keep perfectly still from five o’clock until 
six o’clock. 

He watched the clock very uneasily and eagerly, 
however. By and by the hands pointed to half-past 
five. Tommy looked up, and exclaimed, at the top of 
his voice: “Well, half the time’s gone, any way!” 





h are sympt of worms. Give “Brown's Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” A sure remedy. 2% cents a box. [Adv. 


———_—__—- 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. [Adv, 











HUTCHINSON’S 


BEST MADE GLOVES. 


For driving or street wear, made with 
care from selected Calf, Kid, Dog-skin and 
Cheverette, and warranted. Those wishing 


ing from the manufacturer. Send stam 
for book with description. Established 1862, 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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LIQUID COFFEE 


Extracted by asecret process from the finest grades 
of Coffee imported into this country. Solves the mys- 
tery which for years has baffled the efforts and re- 
searches of eminent scientists in all parts of the 
civilized world; it makes an epoch in the history of 
Coffee drinking, and supplies a long-felt want to every 
family in the land. 


CROWN LIQUID COFFEE 


is pronounced by those who have used it to be superior 

to all others, and it costs less money. One half-tea- 

octet in boiling water makes a cup of full strength, 
eliciously flavored, highly aromatic, absolutely pure 

Coffee. Can 

always use it. 


CROWN LIQUID COFFEE. 


For_ Excursionists, Cam ing Parties and 
Social Gatherings ; served either hot or iced, makes 
a Lm og and refreshing beverage, and is all the more 
— le because it can be made without the slightest 

rouble. 

If eer grocer does not keep CROWN LIQUID 
COFFEE send us 35 cents, and we will immediately 
send you a trial ae containing enough for 30 cups, 
which we guarantee will give perfect satisfaction, or we 
will refund the money. 

Remember that the regular price for this size is only 
25 cents, or less than one cent per cup. The 10 cents 
extra is to pay cost of mailing, but on receipt of $6.00, 
we will send a case containing 24 bottles, same size as 
above, enough for 720 cups of Fine Coffee. Expense 
prepaid to any express office in the United States. 


BRETT & BROWN, 
Sole Agents for the U. 8., 
153 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


made in a minute. Once tried, you will 


serviceable Gloves can save money by buy- | 
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LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 


EDENIA, ALPINE VIOLET, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE. GOYA LILY. 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 

DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 

These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists 


and Dealers in Toilet Articles, but if, for any reason, 
they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York, 





TO PREVENT 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


DURING THE HOT WEATHER, 


USE NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


It is the most suitable and nourishing 
summer diet available, and has saved the 
lives of thousands of infants, WHEN 
NO OTHER FOOD COULD BE 
RETAINED ON THE STOMACH. 

Be careful to ask for, and get, Nestlé’s 
Food, and take no substitute: there are 
several imitations called Milk Foods—these 
are to be avoided. CONSULT YOUR 
PHYSICIAN on this important question 
of Summer Diet for your infant. 

Sample will be sent on application to 





Thos. Leeming & Co., Agts., 18 College Pl., N. Y. 
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ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These Nails are made in various sizes to 
meet every requirement. 


Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed. 








YOUR HORSE IS IN DANGER 


PUTNAM NAILS NEVER 





when you do not realize it. 


Do you know what nail has been 


used in shoeing him? There are some nails made from cold 


Every one is liable to split, sliver 


The Putnam | =e 


SPLIT. 
iron; rolled, pressed or cut. 
or break when it is driven into the hoof. 
SLIVER. 
BREAK. 


= 


is forged from a hot iron rod, precisely like an old-fashioned 
hand-made nail, and is the only other Horse-Shoe Nail that is 


sure not to split, silver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 


Samples sent free by mail. 


Mention The Youth’s Companion, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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surprise may be imagined, when he found his boy 
had turned amateur soldier, and was roughing it 
with the troops. They found a deserted house 
near by, with a good dinner all ready upon the 
table. The building had evidently been deserted 
by the family before they had had time to eat the 
dinner, the raging of the battle having driven them 
away. 

The next morning a Missouri regiment brought 
in to head-quarters two big, raw-boned horses, 
which it had captured. One of these was given 
to Fred, and as he had been trained to riding 
since his infancy, he regularly joined head-quar- 
ters for the campaign. His father’s 











For the Companion. 


BOYS IN THE LATE WAR. 











scarcely be heard amidst the rattling of musketry, | sigh, ‘it would be breaking the Sabbath to inter- 
the roar of artillery, and the shouts of the strug- | fere,” and he rode on leaving poor bunny to its 
gling men, cried out: fate. 

‘‘Here’s my papa’s gun. Papa is dead, but| ‘‘The deacon is a very particular man,” said his 
here’s his gun. Somebody else must shoot it. | wife, in relating the story; ‘‘but for the life of me 
Papa can’t shoot it any more.” ‘ | I couldn’t say then, whether he was too lazy, or 

As the General spoke a kindly word, and ordered | too pious !” 
the little waif to be taken to a place of safety, ao 
“something on the soldier’s cheek washed off the 
stains of powder.” 





SORROW-MUSIC. 


The father, like a number of the patriotic citi- As even-song of bird seems holier, sweeter, 
* * . Than any note the noonday’s riot knew’ 
zens who lived there, had shouldered his musket, So that faint voice from desolation rising. 


and taken part in the defence of the town. The 
child had strayed after him, and seemed to know 


May solace and uplift the wide world through. 
—Edith K. Perry. 





Second Paper. 


Boys may sometimes be found inthe different 
commands of an army who do not belong to the 
service, and whose age would not permit 
them to enter it in any capacity. 

Some of them are waifs and strays, who 
follow the troops to see the fun. 
As in going fishing, boys do not 
like to be left behind. The sol- 
diers often make pets of them, 
and if the youngsters are dis- 
posed to make themselves useful, 
and determined to rough it, they 
always manage to get along. To 
be sure the presence of such non- 
combatants is forbidden by the 
regulations, and fo extra rations 
are allowed for these camp fol- 
lowers, but they always come in 
for a share of what is issued to 
the soldiers. 

Others are the relatives of offi- 
cers of rank, whom they are al- 
lowed to accompany. 

General Grant’s sons were with 
him on several memorable occa- 
sions in the field, and seemed to have inherited 
the true soldierly instincts of the father. Few 
boys were ever under fire at so early an age, and | 
none could have borne themselves more bravely. 

When General Grant was in command of the 
army operating against Vicksburg, his oldest son, | 
Fred, then not quite thirteen years old, came to | 
pay his father a visit. About three weeks 
after he had arrived at head-quarters, it was 
decided to make the famous movement, 
which placed our army south of Vicksburg, 
and put it in a position to attack that strong- 
hold from the rear. Fred had given so little 
trouble, and behaved in such a manly way, 
that the General yielded to the boy’s en- 
treaties, and decided to take the lad with him, 
at least, as far as the landing on the east side 
of the river, from which place the active cam- 
paign in the field was to begin. 

The gunboats and transports had ‘run 
the batteries” of the enemy, and the army 
had marched down the west bank ready to 
be ferried across. General Grant crossed the 
river on the United States gunboat Price, 
and landed at Bruinsburg. He had no bag- 
gage, but an overcoat and a tooth-brush, 
and did not even take a horse with him, but 
depended upon picking one up in the country 
after he had landed. 

Every sacrifice was made by the officers, in 
order that the full capacity of the boats 
might be used to hurry the men across, be- 
fore the enemy could rally in sufficient force 
to prevent their landing. That night the 
General and Fred slept on the gunboat. The 
boy coiled himself up on the forward deck, 
and slept like a top after the excitement of 
the day. The General went ashore, early in 
the morning, to direct the forward move- 
ment of the troops, leaving Fred still asleep, and 
thinking he would be much safer in dream-land 
than in a battle. 

When the boy awoke he wanted to strike out at 
once to catch up with his father, but the adjutant- 
general of the army, who was still aboard, told 
him his father wanted him to stay where he was, 
and keep out of danger. 

The young man naturally chafed a good deal at 
being cooped up on a boat, when the troops were 
all moving out to the front. Just then he saw a 
regiment start up a rabbit, and rush after it pell- 
mell. He thought he would go ashore, and see the 








fun anyhow. He joined in the chase after the | 


rabbit, and finding himself in rather jolly com- 
pany, continued on the march with the regiment, 
thinking he would come up with his father some- 
where on the road. 

The troops that day came into collision with the 
enemy, and Fred found himself on the battle- 
field of Port Gibson. The company he happened 
to be with, was sent out at the close of the fight to 
bury the dead, and the ghastly sights he witnessed 
made him join another company ; but it was soon 
after detailed to gather in the wounded, which was 
not a work that was any more cheerful than the 
other. 

An empty building, which seemed to have been 
intended for a school-house, was taken possession 
of as a hospital, and while the boy was watch- 
ing the mangled forms of the men, who were being 
carried there, an orderly rode by, whom Fred rec- 

’ ognized as belonging to his father’s head-quarters. 

The orderly took off his saddle, and gave it to 
the boy for a pillow, and the horse-blanket for a 
bed, and it did not take long for the hungry and 
footsore youngster to forget his troubles in a sound 
sleep. 

























apprehension had given way to amuse-| that he would not like that gun to be idle on such 

ment, when he saw the figure the boy | a day. 

cut on the back of the ragged-hipped| A boy from Emmittsburg near Gettysburg 

old nag, which he had secured for his | became the hero of his town, by the part he took 

war charger. in the great battle. For along time there was a 
At the fight at Black River Bridge, | great mystery surrounding the exact part he 
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OUR FRIEND, THE KELPIE. 





the last battle in the open field before | played there, and his subsequent career; but this 
closing up against the works around | has been satisfactorily cleared up by a most inter- 
Vicksburg, Fred saw General Lawlor’s | esting letter published by an officer of the Twelfth 
brigade making its famous charge, and | Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers. 

rode forward to join in the chase of the} The boy’s name was Weakley. 
retreating foe. He had not gone far, 
when a musket ball struck him in the | and insisted upon enlisting, and ‘helping to 
left thigh, and as this was his first in- | fight the rebels.” He saidif they would not enlist 
troduction to a musket ball, he was’ him, he would go and fight the rebs on his own 
seized with the idea that that was about | hook. He was then scarcely sixteen years of age, 
the last of his leg. and could not be enlisted, but the soldiers got a 


asked how seriously he was hurt. With | ranks. 
a rueful face the boy told him he guessed In the battle, the next day, he fought with the 
his leg was cut in two. courage of a veteran, and his bravery commanded 
“Can you work your toes ?”’ said the | the admiration of all the men who watched him. 
- Officer. The boy tried, and said he | He was wounded in the arm and in the leg, and 
could. fell into the hands of the enemy, but they left him 
“Then,” said the officer, ‘‘you’re all| in a hospital, which was afterwards recovered by 


right,” and taking him to a surgeon it was found | our troops, and he was well cared for by surgeons. | 


that the ball had only chipped out a little bitof| He returned to Emmittsburg, and became 
flesh, and he was not yet destined to enter the | famous there by reason of’ his exploits. 
ranks of the disabled. after he enlisted in a Maryland regiment, but his 

Fred served all through the campaign until the | constitution had been wrecked, and he gradually 
surrender of Vicksburg, and gained the good| weakened under the fatigues of the long and 
opinion and admiration of all the officers with | arduous campaign in Northern Virginia. 





He met some | 
men of this regiment the day before the battle, | 


A staff officer who saw the predica-| gun for him, and fitted him out with the necessary | 
ment he was in, rode up to him, and! accoutrements, and gave him a place in their 


Soon | 


The breeze blew gently up the bay, rippling the 
| surface of the water, and filling the sails of the 
| returning fishermen, coming in wing-and-wing. I 
| shook the sail out, unlashed the tiller, and sat 
| down in the stern to wait for Dan. 

It was just the evening for boating, and the bay 
was full of tiny craft with here and there a great 
black coaster putting in for the night. Further up 
the bay, almost in a line with me and the sun lay 
the Bay Queen; the smoke from her smokestack 

,made a curling mass, outlined black, against the 
| flaming amber of the sunset sky. 

There must have been a large number of pas- 
sengers, I knew, or Dan would have been down 
| before ; but at last I saw a little boat dart away 
|from the steamer, propelled by the long, strong 
| strokes, which no one used along the shore, but 
| Dan. Other eyes than mine were watching him, 
| too, and from a boat near me—a fanciful canopied 
| affair, upholstered with plush cushions—I heard 
| three girls talking. 

“There comes the young pilot of the Bay 
| Queen,” said one; “isn’t he splendid ?” 
‘‘He’s just my idea of a pilot,’’ said another— 
| a pretty, blue-eyed girl in a white flannel boating- 
| dress. ‘‘So strong, and steady, and manly-looking; 
can’t he row ?” she added, in a lower tone, for he 
was getting near enough to overhear. 
My heart was swelling with pride, for I 
have always thought there was no one quite 








“HERE’S MY PAPA’S GUN!” 


whom he came in contact. He joined his father 


One day his comrades found him dead ina ditch 
again the next year in front of Richmond, and | by the roadside, into which it was supposed he 


like my Dan; but I tried to look as if I 
hadn’t heard, and carelessly leaned back and 
trailed my fingers in the water, while Dan 
made fast his dory to a ring in the pile, and 
leaped over into the boat. 

“Take the tiller, Katy-girl,” he said. 
“TPve got to get back in time for the last 
trip down, and there’s no time to lose.” 
And after a few hauls on the halliards away 
we went, dipping and careening right down 
into the face of the breeze. 

There never was another boat that would 
lie up so close to the wind as our little 
Kelpie. After a minute I couldn’t help 
glancing back at the canopied affair behind 
us. The blue-eyed girl nodded pleasantly, 
and my heart warmed toward her in an 
instant. 

‘“‘Who are those girls in that pretty boat 2” 
I asked, for Dan in his trips came to know 
all the rich people along the shore. 

“Old Mills’ daughters,” he said, briefly. 
“They came up on the Bay Queen this after- 
noon. Bessie Mills had a ring on her finger, 
that would sell for enough to pay all Char- 
ley’s expenses. I suppose it is all right,” 
he went on, grumblingly, ‘“‘but I don’t see 
why one girl wears a fortune on her finger, 
and another just as good has almost to wear 
her fingers off stitching shoe leather.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind!” I said. That ‘just as 
good” had comforted me. ‘If we can only man- 








was repeatedly under fire. But now he was a 
fourteen-year-old veteran, and he knew just how 
to handle himself in the field. 

Jesse Grant, the youngest son, came to visit his 
father in front of Richmond, when the boy was 
only six years old. He was dressed in kilts, 
probably in honor of his Scotch ancestry, and 
used to ride about with the General on a small, 
jet-black pony, called ‘‘Little Reb.” 

One day during an attack on Fort Harrison on 
the north side of the James River, in the midst of 
the assault his father looked around, and saw 
Jesse riding amongst the staff with the bullets 
threatening instant destruction to both him and 
“Little Reb,” but looking as unconcerned as if he 
were at a picnic. 

For a time, every one had been too much occu- 
pied or excited to notice the youngster, but as soon 
as the General had his attention attracted to him, 
he called out to a staff-officer to hurry and take 
the lad out of range of the shot. The officer lost 
no time in getting the boy behind some earth- 
works till the engagement was over, and the 
adventure ended without his being hurt, much to 
the relief of his father. 

Gettysburg seemed to be the banner battle-field 
for the adventures of small waifs; perhaps it is 
because that engagement was fought near a good- 
sized town, and in a thickly populated section of 
country, and non-combatants of all kinds inter- 
mingled with the troops. 

General Hancock used to tell of a child scarcely 
six years old, who, in the midst of the fighting, 
was seen coming towards him with a musket, 
which the little one was dragging across the field, 





About midnight his father came along, and his | 





not having the strength to carry it. When near 
enough to speak, a feeble little voice that could 





had fallen from sheer exhaustion. His father was | age about the money, I am willing to stitch any 
said to be something of a crank, and the boy in- | amount of shoe leather.’’ And then we silently 
herited his eccentricities. He was looked upon by | fell to wondering how much money we should 
his fellow-townsmen as a little cracked. But he | need, and where it was to come from. 
was the boy hero of that memorable fight, and the | You see there were three of us, Dan and I, and 
blood he shed was ennobled by the cause in which | poor little Charley, whose feet instead of resting 
he suffered and died. | down flat on the ground, were drawn over and 
Throughout the four years of strife, the in-| inward, so that the poor child walked on the sides 
stances were not rare, in which the older men per- | Of his feet with an awkward, hopping motion, quite 
formed deeds that rank with the most heroic acts | piteous to see. The doctors in town could not 
known in warfare, and the word Veteran applied | help him. But an old friend of father’s, Captain 
to the men who had had their courage tested on | James, had kindly taken the boy in his schooner 
many well-fought fields carries with it the largest | to Philadelphia, to see if anything could be done 
measure of respect, but, it is nevertheless a fact, | for him at the Children’s Hospital there. 
that with the most brilliant achievements the his-; We had had a letter from Charley, saying that 
tory of the war records, we usually find associated the doctors said the operation could have been 
the names of young men. | performed easily when he was very young, but 
Gen. Horace Porter. | that if he could stay in the hospital awhile, they 
|thought they could help him a good deal. He 
Se | ended by saying that he supposed it would cost a 
| great deal of money, but that if we could raise it 
| somehow, he would pay it all back when he grew 
| up, and could work. And now this evening we 
Every man is not a hero in his wife’s eyes. He | had seen Captain James’ coal schooner coming up 
may be sure that she has peeled off the veneer, and | the bay, and we were going to hear what he had 
seen the coarse-grained wood. A story told in the | to say about it. 
“History of Weare, N. H.,” illustrates a wife’s| ‘It will cost three hundred dollars,” said Dan, 
keen vision. gravely, when he left the captain, and came back 
Deacon Emerson was very strict about keeping | to me in the boat; and then we sat in silence 
the Sabbath. One Sunday morning, as he was | awhile, and thought it over. 
riding to church, Mrs. Emerson being on a pillion | ‘Three hundred dollars was a large sum for us. 
behind, he saw a fox chasing a rabbit, which | Dan was saving every cent of his wages as pilot, 
dodged under a large log. and I worked hard, and ran a machine in the shoe 
“Deacon !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Emerson, her sym- | shop, and kept our tiny home. But what with 
pathies being touched, ‘‘don’t let that fox kill the | doctor’s bills for Charley, we had been able to lay 
rabbit! Get off and scare him away!” by very little, and the money must be ready by the 
“Wife,” replied the deacon, with a long-drawn | twenty-eighth, when Captain James went back. 


For the Companion. 


SHE WAS IN DOUBT. 
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“There’s only one way, Katy girl,” said Dan, after 
awhile, stroking the tiller as if it were the hand of a 
friend. ‘‘We must sell the Kelpie.” 

“Sell the Kelpie /’” I cried, in dismay. 

In all my extremity, I had never thought of that. 
But I said no more, for I suddenly thought, that if it 
was hard for me, it must be harder still for Dan, 
because father, only a week or two before he died, 
gave the boat to him, saying, ‘“‘There, my boy, that’s 
the best I can do foryou. But you need never starve 
as long as you have a good boat under you, for there 
are plenty of good fish in the sea.” 

The Kelpie had been the stanchest friend that ever 
was. It had carried us bravely across the bay in all 
weathers to our work in the town, and brought loads 
of fish safely and swiftly in from the sea. Seaworthy, 
strong, and fleet under Dan’s hand, manageable and 
steady under mine, how could we let the Kelpie go! 

“Well?” said Dan, at last, closely watching my 
face. 

“I can give her up if you can,” I said, steadily. 

He turned his face suddenly away toward the 
western sky where the glowing amber had died out 
to a cool, pale yellow, and for an instant his shoulders 
shook. Then he said, kindly, for he was always mind- 
ful of my comfort, ‘‘How will you get to the shop?” 

“Walk.” 

“Three miles each way!” 

“Three times three if necessary, and be thankful 
every step of the way I have two straight feet to 
walk on. You needn’t worry about me, Dan, and, 
perhaps, some time we may be able to buy her back.” 

“Tim Kent wants her,” Dan said, sadly, at last. 
‘‘He’ll give a hundred cash down forher. And the 
Mills boys want a new boat, afast one. They’ll give 
a hundred and fifty for her if she wins the Nautilus 
race. She will; there isn’t another boat like her on the 
bay, when she’s well handled. But they can’t handle 
any boat decently,” he added, with a seaman’s scorn 
for the management of the city-bred lads. 

We sadly made the Kelpie fast for the night, and 
Dan went back tothe Bay Queen, and I went up to 
the house. I sat up far into the night trying to 
think how we could raise the money and keep the 
Kelpie. But it was no use, and finally I sobbed my- 
self to sleep, wondering how some girls could wear 
diamond rings, and smile, and be happy while we 
had to sell the dear Kelpie just for a little money. 

The next morning I began again. Fifty dollars 
already saved for this purpose, Dan’s wages as pilot 
seventy-five; and by working overtime the next two 
weeks I could earn fifteen dollars. That all made a 
hundred and forty dollars. But three hundred must 
be ready the twenty-eighth. The Nautilus races were 
the twenty-fourth. There was a prize of ten dollars 
for the winning boat, and then the Mills boys would 
give one hundred and fifty dollars for her. That 
would just make the three hundred dollars. 

Well, there was no other way out of it, and the 
Kelpie must go; but didn’t I feel sore and cross as I 
stitched away! 

By the twenty-third I had earned thirteen dollars, 
and knowing that the other two could easily be made 
in the remaining days, I left my work at dusk, and ran 
down to where the Kelpie lay, swinging easily at her 
moorings. 

“Poor old Kelpie,” I whimpered, beginning to cry 
as I cast off, and drifted out into the channel, “do 
you know what is to become of you, and that this is 
our last sail together?” 

But I stopped my nonsense when I saw the Bay 
Queen coming up, and knew Dan was in the pilot- 
house looking out. He waved his hand to me, and I 
ran up near the steamer’s course, seeing he wanted 
to speak to me. 

“Katy,” he called, “I can’t come home to-night at 
all, and what’s worse, I can’t get off to-morrow for 
the race.” 

“OQ Dan!” was all I said, but my spirits went down 
even lower than they had been. If he couldn’t get 
off to sail the Kelpie in the race, we should lose not 
only the prize, but the fifty dollars extra the Mills 
boys were to pay. 

“’Tisn’t so much matter after all,” he said, seeing 
my distress. ‘The Mills boys decided not to wait till 
after the race, and have already bought a boat, a 
fancy, cranky little skimming-dish. She’ll spill them 
out the first good breeze they’re out in. We’ll make 
it up some way,” he added, trying to cheer me as the 
steamer passed. 

But I went home, and tied the Kelpie up, and cried 
and cried. It seemed as if everything was against 
us, and that even selling the Kelpie, the only thing 
of value we owned—would not bring us enough 
money to pay poor Charley’s bills. 

I was so used upand good for nothing the next 
day, that the overseer of the room, who had always 
been good to me, came and said, ‘Katy, you look all 
tired out. Go home, and rest a day.” 

“I can’t afford to,” I said, as ugly as could be. 

“Well,” said he, after a little, “I tell you what I’ll 
do. My boys want to go out to see the race. I can’t 
go with them, and I won’t trust them alone. If you 
will take them out in the Kelpie, I’ll give you the 
afternoon, and a dollar for the use of the boat.” 

It didn’t seem to me I could bear to go out and see 
the race, which we had expected the Kelpie to win. 
But Mr. Lindley had always been kind to me, and I 
liked the boys; so I said I would go. The boys came 
skipping down to the shore, overwhelming me with 
gratitude, and the Kelpie was tugging and straining 
at her moorings in the fresh breeze. I got the boys 
on board, and away we went down the bay. 

The lower harbor was full of craft when we got 
there, all sorts, big and little. The Nautilus Yacht 
Club takes in only small boats, but the owners are 
wealthy people, and the club is a fine one. Lots of 
big yachts were there to see the fun, and well they 
might be. I don’t think there can be a prettier sight 
than a lot of small boats, each with all the sail on 
she can carry, scudding through the water before a 
good breeze. 

The judge’s boat, a large schooner named the Lady 
Alice, was decked with flags, which snapped them- 
selves outin the wind. A little distance away was 
moored a dory with a flag up, and every boat as it 
passed the line from the judge’s boat tothe dory was 
to have its time taken. I sailed around leisurely, 
rather enjoying it in spite of myself, and let Willie 
Lindley hold the tiller. No one noticed us except 
one skipper, who said as he passed us: 

“There’s the Kelpie. The Mills boys thought of 





buying her, but have bought the Lillie instead. I 
guess the Lillie and the Kelpie would stand a pretty 
good tug together. I'd like to see them try it once.” 

“So would I,” I thought, wrathfully, but came 
about at once, for the first gun sounded from the 
judge’s boat. It was the signal for all to make ready, 
and the little white-winged boats sped up into their 


well was to give your whole attention to your own 
craft. So I sat there, holding the tiller in one hand, 
and the sheet in the other, and never taking my eyes 
off my own sail. | 

Ihad to sail up so close to the wind, in order to | 
make the Lady Alice, that it was impossible to get | 


the best speed from the Kelpie, and for a quarter of | 
places. The second gun sounded, and they began to | a mile we kept our respective places, neither gaining 
scud off, their slender masts almost snapping from | on the other, while I sat grim and silent, and the 


the strain of canvas upon them. We lay just under | Mills boys kept chattering like magpies. 


the lee of the judge’s boat, watching it all, when a 
great schooner yacht bore right down towards us. 


At last, to my delight, I saw the Kelpie was slowly | 


| 
drawing up on them, but so slowly that the gain was 


“Get out of the way there!” they cried, ‘‘we want | not enough to send us past, or even quite up to the 


to come alongside the Lady Alice.” 

I snatched the sheet from Willie’s hand, and got 
under way in a second, scooted around the bow of 
the judge’s boat, and was out of the way in no time. 
Willie laughed. 

“They took our time,” he said. 
are racing.” 

“TI wish we were,” I answered. 
beat anything in that crowd.” 

“Let’s sail over the course, anyway,” he begged. 

So we strung along into line with the others, and 
over and over again I longed for Dan, and wished we 
were racing, for we steadily gained upon the boats 
ahead, and finally passed them, and came out, at 
length, where we could read the name on the only 
stern in front, the Lillie. 

“The Mills boys’ new boat,” I thought, scornfully, 
as she sped through the water, her lee rail completely 
submerged, while the Kelpie was cutting along easily, 
making no sort of sputtering. But the wind grew 
fresher every minute, and as we rounded Halfmile 
Rock, and got fairly out into the open sea, the little 
fleet dropped farther and farther apart, and many 
deemed it prudent to shorten sail. I could hear the 
boisterous laughter of the boys in front, as they 
watched the others. 

“We'll take the mast out of her, before we’ll put in 
a reef,” boasted the one at the stern, pulling his little 
Jersey cap closer down, and bending his head to the 
wind. “I tell you, we’ll beat them all this time, sure 
*s you’re born.” 

Now I couldn’t quite bear that. The Lillie was a 
fast boat I knew, built for racing mostly; but the 
wind and the sea together were almost as much as 
she could stand under, while the Kelpie was at her 
best in such weather, and I knew if Dan were at the 
helm he would quickly show them which was the 
better boat. 

Finally, I thought I’d try it myself. So I hauled 
down the sheet a little closer, and lay a little nearer 
up to the wind, and away we went. The Mills boys 
hadn’t been paying much attention to us, but when 
we began to gain on them they looked at us more 
closely, and finally one shouted to the other: 

“I say, Cecil, you better look out for yourself, that 
girl is overhauling you.” 

“Take the tiller yourself, if you think you can do 
better,” was the angry reply. 

He did so, and I expected to see the boat go over 
every minute, and I fell to thinking how fine it would 
be if I should rescue the millionnaire’s sons from 
drowning, and the millionnaire should be grateful, 
and offer to pay Charley’s bills, and the millionnaire’s 
pretty daughter should take off her ring, and give it 
to me as a token of her thankfulness, and all that. 

But the Lillie didn’t go over, though goodness 
only knows why. In spite of their efforts she fell off 
and fell off, and by the time we were far enough 
ahead for them to read our name, we were way up to 
windward as well. 

When they saw it was the Kelpie that had beaten 
them, they roared with wrath. 

“That old fisherman!” cried the younger. 

“And handled by a girl, too,” contemptuously put 
in Cecil. 

But I only laughed to myself, and seeing the Bay 
Queen steaming up slowly with a party on board, I 
changed my course from the line of the racers, and 
ran over leisurely to see how Dan looked. But when 
I got within hailing distance, Dan sorrowfully cried 
out before them all: 

“QO Katy, what made you come way over here? 
Why didn’t you keep straight on, and win the race?” 

Then in one awful minute it all came over me; that 
the Kelpie had been entered for the race by Dan, 
when he thought he could sail her; that we had come 
out in front of the judge’s boat, and our time had 
been taken, that we had sailed over the course, and 
had left the others behind, until we were the leading 
boat; and that now in my heedlessness and folly I 
had thrown it all away, and was a mile out of the 
course. 

Of course, we should be reported beaten by the 
Lillie, thus lowering the record of the Kelpie, always 
dear, but precious as gold to us now. 

I gave one despairing look at the Lillie, now far 
ahead, and, in the more quiet waters of the bay, 
making excellent speed. If I should sail back to 
where I left her, and then follow, I should come in 
last of all the fleet. Between me and her in a straight 
line lay a number of shoals, bare at low water, but 
covered with sufficient water at this stage of the 
tide. It was a risky thing to do, but I knew the 
various currents, as well as I knew the paths in our 
backyard at home, and I decided to make the cut. 

Without a word to Dan, I put my helm hard down, 
hauled up the centre-board, and started directly across 
the shoals toward the Lillie. There was one thing in 
my favor, I knew, the incoming tide. While over 
near the shore, where the Lillie was, a bend in the 
coast made a cross tide, and they would have it di- 
rectly against them for a few minutes. If the tide- 
way would delay them long enough for me to cross 
the shoals, it would be a fair race from there to the 
Lady Alice. 

As I sped along through the shallow water, I could 
see the pebbles shining under the keel. Once and 
once only we touched bottom, and then after an in- 
stant’s hauling and scraping we flew along again. 

Meantime, I could see the Lillie struggling against 
the head tide. At last, however, I saw she had passed 
the worst of it, and just as I came out safely into the 
broad, deep waters of the channel, she shot out from 
the tide eddy, and came into the same course several 
boat’s lengths ahead, and well up to windward as well. 

I took one good look at her, and settled down to 
the work. The Mills boys made the mistake of 
watching all my movements closely, but Dan taught 


“They think we 


“The Kelpie can 


me long before, that the only way to manage a boat ! five minutes. 


| 





Lillie before crossing the line, which was now very 
near. 2 

I must not fail now. Was there nothing I could 
do? I had been working up a little to windward, 
and ventured to pay out alittle more sheet. The freer 
sail caught the wind, and the Kelpie started forward, 


| swept her bow close up to the Lillie’s stern, came | 


alongside, passed her, and two minutes later crossed | 


the line a boat’s length ahead. | 


The bang of the gun from the judge’s boat as we | 
passed, mingled with the burst of cheers from along- | 
shore, quite frightened me, and I looked up only to 
see handkerchiefs and parasols waving, and the | 
shore alive with cheering men. From their place at | 
my feet, where they had been crouching quite for- | 
gotten by me, rose up the Lindley boys, shouting, | 
at the top of their voices, “Hurrah for you, Katy, 
and hurrah for the Kelpie, too.” 

The Bay Queen steamed past, and saluted. It 
seemed as if every man, woman and child on board 
was waving something. Up near the pilot house 
stood Bessie Mills and a party of friends waving the 
prettiest handkerchiefs I ever saw, and when she 
caught my eye she called: 

“Oh, I’m so glad you beat the boys!” 

But after all the only thing that gave me any real | 
pleasure was Dan’s pleased face, and his quiet “Well 
done, Katy girl,” as he caught my line, and took me 
with him aboard the steamer. 

But it all lasted only an instant, and before the 
cheer had fairly died away it swelled again to a cry 
of terror. The Mills boys had tried the same plan 
T had, and the Lillie couldn’t stand up under it, and 
after dipping and heeling and half-righting again, 
over she went. 

But the Mills boys could dive like ducks, and climb 
like monkeys, and before any one could go to their 
assistance, they were scrambling up on the wet side 
of the capsized boat, where they sat, a dripping, 
hilarious pair, waving their Jersey caps, and yelling 
to Dan to know what he’d sell the Kelpie for. 

Well, a little later, Mr. Mills sent for Dan, and told 
him to fix his price for the Kelpie, and said he would 
give twenty dollars extra, cash down, for teaching 
his boys the lesson, that a good sea-boat is better 
than acranky little racing-shell. Dan said, declining 
the bonus, that there was a good deal in the way a 
boat was handled. Of course, that made me feel 
immensely proud. 

Dan would sell only on the condition, that he might 
buy her back again, as soon as he got the money 
together. So then, Mr. Mills asked why we sold at 
all. When he heard of our need, he said, at once, 
we needn’t sell the Kelpie; that he would go with 
Dan to the bank, and endorse a note for him. Dan 
hesitated a little, but Mr. Mills said, that was a very 
common business transaction, and his name was on 
lots of paper that he wished he was as sure would 
be paid, as he was that Dan’s would. 

So we kept the dear old boat, and I can see her as 
I write, lying at the wharf with her peak down. 


C. H. GARLAND. 





For the Companion. 


ON THE COOKING OF VEGETABLES. 


In a country so richly supplied with vegetables as 
our own, there ought to be no lack of knowledge as 





to the cooking of them, but, as a matter-of-fact, even 
in houses where all the other 
cooking is excellent, the vege- 
tables are often spoiled. So 
general is the failure to 
cook them well, that 
comparatively few people 
know what the more del- 
icate vegetables 
are like in per- 
fection. The rea- 
son for this is, 
that they are 
more easily spoil- 
ed, perhaps, than 
anything else,ex- 
cept eggs. Five 
minutes too long boiling impairs the flavor and 
delicacy of peas, asparagus, cauliflower and other 
vegetables. 

Yet, as a rule, all vegetables, potatoes excepted, 
are given not five minutes too much boiling, but 
hours too much. I have known many cooks to put 
the roast in the oven, and the cauliflower or aspar- 
agus in the pot at the same time. If the vegetable 
is one that falls to pieces when overdone, and if the 
cook is careful enough and interested enough in her 
work to see that that does not occur, she draws the 
pot back, and leaves them to soak in the hot water. 
But it rarely occurs to any one to think what those 
water-soaked vegetables might have been, had they 
had fair play. 

In every kitchen there should be a time-table for 
vegetables, and unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, the meat must be the standard; that is to 
say, you time the meat, and reckon the time to cook 
vegetables by that. For instance, your meat will be 
done at one o’clock, you have, therefore, to consult 
the time-table or your memory, as to the exact time 
each vegetable takes, and put it on according to that 
time. The following time-table may be depended 
upon, if the rules given be observed faithfully. 

Potatoes take about half an hour, unless small and 
new, then they take rather less. 

Peas and asparagus, twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Cabbage and cauliflower, twenty-five minutes to 
half an hour. 

String beans, if slit or sliced thin slantwise, twenty- 
If only snapped across forty minutes. 


Green corn, twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

Turnips, if cut small, forty-five minutes. 

Carrots, cut in four lengthwise, one hour, unless 
very large, when they may take an hour and a half. 

Young summer turnips and carrots, forty -tive 
minutes to one hour. 4 

Beets, one hour in summer, and two to four hours 


| in winter. 
| Spinach, twenty minutes. 


Onions, medium size, one hour. 

It will be seen that the time given is very much 
shorter than that generally allowed, and in the case 
of cabbage and cauliflower, I have found it almost 
impossible to make many houskeepers even try to 


| cook them in the time named. 


Suppose you have a roast to be done by one o'clock, 
and have young beets and carrots to cook, you would 
put the beets on in boiling water salted at twelve, the 
carrots a quarter of an hour later. 

If you have instead, peas or asparagus, you would 
have the water boiling at twenty-five minutes to one, 
the potatoes should go on five minutes earlier, that 
is, at half past twelve. Cabbage and cauliflower 
would also go on five minutes later than the potatoes, 
that is to say, at twenty-five minutes to one. 

It must be remembered, that the rule in cooking 
vegetables is to put them in plenty of fast-boiling 
water, having first drained them well, in order that 
as little cold water as possible may go with them to 
check the boiling; and they must be put on the very 
hottest part of the range, so that the vegetables may 
not be left longer than necessary in the water before 
boiling. Moreover, attention must be paid to see 
that the boiling continues the whole time. Vegeta- 
bles irregularly boiled, put forward and backward, as 
it suits convenience for other cooking, will always be 
discolored, sodden and tasteless. 

Certain vegetables, such as cabbage, cauliflower, 
beet-tops or anything with green leaves, should have 
a large saucepan and plenty of water, as much baking 
soda as will lie on a dime, and about a tablespoonful 
of salt to half a gallon of water, and they should 
boil rapidly. String beans also require the same 
treatment. 

Green peas and asparagus need to boil gently. 
Potatoes also, because, when boiled fast, if they are 
of a mealy kind, they will break before they are done 
in the middle. 

To sum up. Boil string beans, cabbage, and all 
green vegetables, with the exception of peas and 
asparagus, as rapidly as possible, in plenty of water 
with salt and a little soda. 

Boil all other vegetables gently but continuously 
their specified time, in salted water without soda. 

When boiled, treat the vegetables in the following 
way: 

Potatoes, pour the water off as soon as they are 
tender, do not let them break, then gently shake the 
saucepan back and forth, and put it for two or three 
minutes, half covered, where they will steam dry, or 
lay a clean, folded cloth over them. 

Peas and string beans should have the water poured 
from them, and a piece of butter with a scant tea- 
spoonful of flour mashed into it, stirred with them, 
and twoor three tablespoonfuls of milk, according to 
quantity of vegetables, added; stir round till the 
dressing simmers, then serve. If cream is abundant, 
it may take the place of this dressing. Add a little 
pepper and salt, and serve. 

Cabbage and spinach should be pressed dry, chopped 
and dressed in the same way. Carrots and turnips, 
if cut small, boiled and served with this milk and 
butter dressing, are delicious. 

Cauliflower and asparagus should be carefully 
drained, not to break them—the best way is through 
a colander—a slice of toast should be laid in the dish, 
the vegetables laid on it carefully, and white sauce 
made in the following way, poured over them. 

White sauce. Melt in a saucepan one tablespoonful 
of butter, add a tablespoonful of flour, slice them 
and let both bubble together a few seconds, then add 
quickly half a pint of boiling milk, stirring all the 
time; this will now be a smooth cream, just thick 
enough to lay on the vegetables, but not thick 
nv enough to form a paste. 
If it does this, the table- 
spoonful of flour has been 
over-full; a heaping one is 
not intended, but 
one just rounded. 
Season with half 
a salt-spoonful of 
> salt, and very 

__ _ little pepper. 

: Young summer 
squashes, gather- 
ed when about 
the size of an 
orange, and boil- 
ed without peel- 
ing half an hour, then pressed between two plates, 
and served with this sauce, or with butter, pepper 
and salt, are delicious. 

In hotels where many vegetables have to be boiled, 
and the range required for other things, a good cook 
manages thus: when the vegetables, potatoes ex- 
cepted, are done, they are drained and laid az once in 

| cold water. This preserves the color and flavor; when 

| required they are made hot in the dressing. Never 

| attempt to keep vegetables hot in the saucepan, it is 

| far better to remove them, and make them hot again, 

| if for any reason you have them cooked too soon. 

The bad odor from cabbage and cauliflower is quite 
unnecessary, and comes from slow boiling in too little 
water; there will be only a pleasant smell if cooked 
quickly, as I have directed. 










CATHERINE OWEN. 
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RELIGION IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY.—The Russians 
| have strange ideas of religion. A writer for the 
| Paris Figaro has been visiting the barracks of a reg- 
iment of the Imperial guard at St. Petersburg. Ar- 
| riving at about eleven o’clock in the morning, he 

found a battalion in the dining-room enjoying their 
| breakfast, consisting of bread, oatmeal, and a kind 
| of drink made of grain steeped in vinegar, and di- 
luted with water. 
| The room was clean and comfortable, filled with 
tables, each large enough for six soldiers. The oat- 


| meal, dark in color and cooked in water, was served 
in a dish placed in the middle of the table, and each 
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soldier, armed with a wooden spoon, dipped in for 
himself. Figaro, who tasted the oatmeal, confesses 
that he could not help “making a wry face” at it. 
The bread was pretty good, but the drink was so hor- 
rible that “‘nothing but long practice could enable a 
Frenchman to get it down.” 

The meal being finished, the sergeant in charge of 
the room rose to give thanks. All the soldiers rose, 
took off their caps, and stood attentive. The grace 
having been said, the whole battalion responded with 
a simultaneous “Amen.” 

Not to say “Amen” would be regarded as a breach 
of military discipline; but in Russia such an omis- 
sion could scarcely occur, for the whole population, 
except some of the educated class, accepts without 
question the national and orthodox faith. 

Three times a year the whole Russian army takes 
the Communion, one company at a time, and all are 
required to fast rigorously for one week previous to 
the ceremony. 

Every company in the army possesses its own holy 
image, which is placed conspicuously in its quarters, 
and before it burns unceasingly a little lamp. In 
every barrack there is an altar, before which the 
chaplain says mass once a month. 

All the religious services and usages have the same 
character of military discipline, something required 
of every man, to which no one thinks of objecting. 
The Russians, in their own way, are probably the 
most universally religious people in the Old World. 
Even the few sceptics practise the prescribed relig- 
ious observances. In no part of the great Empire, 
however, is there complete religious freedom. 


BREAKING A WILD COLT. 


“Bush-Life in Queensland” gives an interesting 
account of horse-breaking in that colony. The horses 
to be broken are each in turn driven through various 
yards, until they come to what is termed the “crush 
lane.” This is a lane wide enough to permit only a 
single horse to make his way up it. The fences are 
made of the strongest timber, and are very high. Up 
this lane a handsome black colt was urged, despite 
his attempts to the contrary, until he came to the 
end. Two or three rails were then fastened behind 
him, to prevent his making his way backwards out of 
his close prison. The fences touched his sides. In 
front of him the end of the lane barred his progress. 
Wildly the terrified animal reared and plunged in 
the confined space when he saw beside him, for the 
first time, a human being. The beautiful eye dilated, 
and the colt shook with fear, while every unexpected 
motion on the part of the trainer produced a plunge 
and kick. 


With rapid and practised hands, Jack and Charley 
threw the surcingle round the now poet ers 
body, and hooked up the end of it under the belly by 
means of a bent wire. Standing high on the fence, 
holding the long, sweeping tail, tangled in a huge 
bush-knot, in one hand, Jack put the crupper round 
the butt, and buckled it with the other. A strongly 
plaited greenhide halter was now slipped over the 
head, after which the headstall, with the large break- 
ing-in bit, followed. Side reins were attached to the 
headstall, and loosely buckled to the surcingle, which 
was once more tightened up. gate, which formed 
at this place one side of the crush fence, was thrown 
open, and the now tackled colt allowed to escape 
into an —— yard. : 

This it signalized by putting its head down to the 
ground, in close proximity to its forefeet, and in 
making, with humped back, a series of active, vicious 
jumps or springs, varied occasionally by a lash-out of 
its he te aty winding up by galloping round the 
yard, and kicking at the halter, which trailed along- 
side it. 

The horse-breaker, Jack, now let himself quietly 
through the gate, and stood in the middle of the 
yard, causing the young horse to fly round faster 
thanever. This Jack permitted it to do, until want 
of breath compelled it to move at a slower pace. Its 
hind-feet, treading frequently upon the trailing hal- 
ter, and consequently jerking the head back —— 
as often as it did 80, also contributed greatly to this 
result. 

Jack now lifted the halter, and pulled sharply on 
it, causing the colt, whose nose was now rather ten- 
der, to stop, on which, getting in front of it, he 
made it go round the opposite way. This he contin- 
ued doing for about half an hour, by which time the 
colt had become so far accustomed to control as to 
turn and move in the other direction upon seeing his 
master’s uplifted hand, and hearing his tone of com- 


mand. 

‘The breaker now caused the colt to move in either 
direction, touching him with the whip in an irritating 
manner whenever the animal presented any portion 
of the body but the head to him. 

The colt soon learned that upon facing his enemy 
all irritation ceased, he was addressed in soothin, 
terms, the jerking of the halter was discontinued, 
and also the motions of the whip; but that upon en- 
deavoring to turn away or gallop round the yard, a 
severe jerk of the nose, a cut of the whip, and an 
angry raising of the voice invariably followed. The 
consequence was that he preferred standing, and 
watching the being who exercised such power over 
him. 

The colt was not allowed to stand still, however. 
Jack irritated him to move, pulling gently and firmly 
upon the halter, eg the process over and over 
again until the perplexed animal made a step in his 
direction, upon which the voice became soothing, 
and all irritation stopped, and the colt began to per- 
ceive that there was peace in the neighborhood of 
the man. 

Again and again the operation was repeated, until 
suddenly the colt trotted up, and stood trembling 
within a foot of his now acknowledged master, who, 
gently extending his hand, allowed him to smell it 
all over. Little by little the trainer succeeded in 
stroking the animal over the head and neck. Indeed, 
such a glamour had he apparently cast over the colt, 
that, walk where he liked in oe es the high- 
spirited creature followed, and st patiently wait- 
ing, champing the large breaking bit in his tender 

ums, and flinging snow-white flakes of foam over 

is breast. 

Here the colt was allowed a rest; and another 
horse was taken in hand and was in turn forced to 
submission. 

The next morning the colt’s lesson was repeated, 
and in the afternoon his breaking-in tackle was ex- 
changed for a riding bridle and saddle. This was 
accomplished in the same cautious, gentle manner, 
which had distinguished his previous education. 

First the saddle received a few pats, then it was 
moved gently backward and forward; then a foot 
was quietly lessoted in the stirrup, and a put 
on it, the colt being made to stand still; then the 
right leg was slipped over, and the rider sat on the 
back, which never before had felt a burden. Then 
he dismounted, and the same proceeding was re- 
peated again and again. 

Another horse well broken, with a rider now came 
into the yard, and side by side with the black colt 
moved round the yard. The colt broke into a jog 
once or twice, sawing a little at the bit, and shaking 

his head, but one steady, firm hand kept him to the 
walk, while the other caressed him soothingly, his 
rider addressing him in various terms of horsy 
endearment. 














This lesson over, the colt was pronounced broken, 
and allowed his freedom with the other horses in the 
paddock. 

eve +08 
CHANGING THE CURRENT. 


‘*‘What I need is an old ‘mammy,’ to cuddle me up 
in her arms, and make me forget my troubles,” said 
a nervous invalid. Indeed, there are cases when, 
the nerves being so unstrung that self-control is 
an impossibility, the only resource to be adopted by 
a wise nurse is that of diverting the patient’s mind. 
The following incident comes from hospital life dur- 
ing the war. The nurse writes of a dreadful day, 
when a great number of the wounded had been 
brought in. 


Suddenly Dick, our parent dog, seized my dress 
with his teeth, pulled it hard, and looked eagerly 
into my face. 

“What is it, Dick? I am too busy to attend to you 
now.” 

Dick was not to be thus ignored; he continued his 
coaxing, and to such purpose that I finally followed 
him to the ward where the worst of the wounded 
had been placed. Arrived there, he stopped before 
a bed where lay a wounded man, who was piteously 
sobbing, like a hurt child. His wound, a severe one, 
was in the wrist, and, after a few minutes’ study, I 
concluded that his tears were not the result of pain, 
but simply of nervous exhaustion, and that his great 
need was that of mental diversion. 

“I have been so busy all the afternoon, that I 
haven’t had time to thank you,” said I. 

He started, and then said, wonderingly, “To thank 
me? For what?” 

“For what? Why, for defending us.” 

This seemed a novel idea, and the tears ceased as 
he mused upon it. 

‘*We tried to do our duty, ma’am, I know that.” 

“TI know it, too, and I think I could make a poets 
meg guess as to yourcorps. Wasn’t it the Second 

ou look to me like one of General Hancock’s men.” 

The poor tired face brightened. The random shot 
had hit the mark. I went on. 

“Did you notice my assistant-orderly, who came in 
with me just now? He had been over to see you 
before, for he came and told me you wanted me.’ 

“Not a single soul has been near me, ma’am! Nota 
thing but a dog, standing looking in my face, and 
wagging his tail as if he pitied me.” 

“Exactly; he is my assistant-orderly. I am sur- 
sa that you should speak so slightingly of poor 

ick.” 


Here was a safe and fertile theme. I entered at 
once upon a lecture on Dick’s merits; his fondness 
for the men, his greater fondness for their dinners, 
and on one day finding him on the table with his 
head in a pitcher of lemonade. The man’s mind 
was diverted; he smiled, in self-forgetfulness, and in 
half an hour was cheerfully taking his supper. 


——- +o, 
HIS PORTRAIT. 


Artists do not always devote brush and pencil to 
the portrayal of the beautiful; sometimes those po- 
tent instruments are turned into weapons which may 
reasonably be feared by evil-doers. A ready hand 
and brain are possessions likely to come into play 
under any circumstances; they may even cope suc- 
cessfully with brute force. The following adventure 
is told by Mulready, the artist: 


One bright moonlight night, in my student days, I 
was walking ina street on the outskirts of London, 
little better than a country lane, when a man came 
out of the shadow thrown by a large tree, and, pro- 
ducing a pistol, addressed me in the usual robber 
fashion with: 

“Your watch and money, please!”’ 

“IT ama poor artist,” said I. ‘See, these are my 
drawings. I have no watch; I have never been able 
to buy one.” 

‘*Your money, then, and be quick!”’ 

All this time I was watching the fellow’s face; it 
was very white, and I think he was more frightened 
than I was. I gave him all the silver I had about 
me; he said ‘‘Good-night,” civilly enough, and started 
off towards London. 

I made the best of my way home, and before I 
went to bed, I drew the man’s face very carefully. 
The next morning, I went to Bow Street with my 
drawing, —' it might be recognized by the officers 
there, but no! The face, they said, was new to them. 

“If you will leave the likeness here, sir,” said the 
chief detective, ‘we may, perhaps, come across the 
—— it represents.” That very soon happened; a 

ortnight had scarcely passed before I was called on 
to identify the man who had robbed me. He had 
been arrested for murder, and was easily convicted. 


—_ — +o -—— 
FLEAS. | 


The author of “Adventures in the Rifle Brigade,” 
who served with Wellington in Spain, records many 
strange scenes, such as dining with three persons in- 
side of a living chestnut-tree, and of seeing three 
horses stabled inside another. These trees were of 
great size, but their peculiarity is that the outside 
of the trunk keeps growing as the inside decays. 


He also encountered packs of wolves, where re- 
spect for man or beast was so slight that if a trooper | 
left his horse tied to a tree for a short time, he would | 
find on his return that he had parted with a good 
rump steak, as that is the piece always chosen by the 
fierce animals. 

But neither trees nor wolves so moved him as the 
sight of legions of parasites of the genus pulex irri- 
tans. The author’s battalion occupied a small Span- 
ish village, and he was —— quarters in a dwell- 
ing, the occupants of which showed him an out- 
house which he might use as a stable. 

On leading his horse into it, he saw the floor cov- 
ered with what appeared to be small brown seeds. 
Heaps of them lay in the four corners, as if shovelled 
together in readiness to be taken to market. The 
unsuspecting officer took up a handful, out of curios- 
ity and discovered that they were truly a curiosity. 
They were fleas, and immediately began feeding 
upon officer and horse. He rushed out, knocking 
them down by fistfuls, and sought a stable elsewhere. 








ECHOES TO ORDER. 


The Popular Science Monthly describes a curious 
and ingenious device called “The Echo-maker,” to 
be used on ships at sea. 


A flaring funnel is screwed to the muzzle of arifle. 
When a supposed obstacle is near the vessel, the rifle 
is fired in its direction, and if the obstacle is there 
the beam of sound projected through the funnel 
strikes the obstacle and rebounds, and as the echo is 
more or less perfect in proportion as the obstacle is 
more or less parallel to the ship from which the gun 
is fired, and as itis near or remote, the position of 
the obstacle may be inferred. 

The inventor says that a — sound, projected at 
or nearly at an object, and only when so directed, 
will in every case return some of the sound sent, so 
that, theoretically, there will always be an echo, and | 
the difference in the time between the sound sent | 
and the echo, will indicate the remoteness of the | 
object. | 

The Naval Board tried the Echo-maker, and found 
that a return sound could be heard from the side of 
a fort half a mile away; from passing steamers a) 
quarter of a mile off, if broadside to; from bluffs and 
sails of vessels at about the same distance, and from 








spar buoys two hundred yards away. 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. _ 


Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and | 
satisfactory. Established 0 years. Sold by all druggists. 
and Supplies for Amateurs and | 


I OO LS Machinists. CATALOGUE FREE. | 


Novelty Tool Co., 175 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. | 


ALLIGATOR WATERPROOF. | 


PRICE, $2.00. 52 to 62 
inches long. This is our 
trade-mark for one of_ the 
reatest bargains ever offered 
na Gossamer Rubber Water- 
proof. It is manufactured for 
us alone and under our special supervision. The shape 
is perfectly new, has all the latest a, and 
guaranteed waterproof. Catalogue and price list post 














Scroll Saws, Foot-Lathes, Tools | 








free by sending name and address to 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ony ysent to our Boston store 
with your name, and the 
name of THIS PAPER on 


ONLY A | 
POSTAL CARD PAs Samual 


package of | 
20 ce of cloth, from which we CUT ( | 
TO ORDER THE FAMOUS 


Plymouth Rock $3 Pants 


and Full Suits at $13.25. 
Fullest particulars and GUARANTEED 
self-measurement blanks enclosed. 
Plymouth Rock Pants Co., 
18 Summer Street, Boston; 
285 Broadway, New York; 
Burnside Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
















“And not the Coat 
that makes the man.” 
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f iTS : 
Buy no more Ready-Made Pants. Send 6c. 
for 20 New Fall Samples, light or heavy weight, 


make selection, take your measure by our simple 
rules and order a pair of our 


Celebrated $3. Custom-Made Pants, 
or finer goods if you desire. Sent by mail or express. 
Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25, to match Pants. 
Full Suit, $13.25 to $30.00. 


A pair of Pant Stretchers will be given to each 
purchaser if mention is made of the Companion, 


BAY STATE PANTS CoO., 
34 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 









































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
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Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as | 
well as for persons in health. | 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


CLUB 
ORDERS 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. oad pound, Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $ll 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOss-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 

ostal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. GREAT LONDON TEA co., 
80 ass. 
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| Washington Street, Boston, 


BROWN 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—— FOR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Awarded highest honors at the 


Centennial Exposition at 








Phila. in 1876 | Melbourne in 1880 
Berlin in 1877 Frankfort in 1881 
Parisin 1878 | Amsterdam in 1883 


New Orleans in 1884-85. 





None genuine without Paris Medal 
on every bottle. 


| Skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, 
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Music Almost Given Away 


To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly $1.00 (per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in every family having « piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20c. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces of our very latest popuiar Vocal 
and Instrumental music, full size (11%, x 13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and would cost 

00 at music stores, We also publish the latest success, 

“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow.” 
A very beautiful and par song and chorus; mailed 
for 60 cents. WILLIS WOO ARD & ey 

842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 







551 Pages. Good, 
Clear, Print. 


Fine Cloth Binding. 


This book contains all the best articles written by Pro- 
tectionists and Free Traders,and Tariff Reformers,from 
the time of Adam Smith to the present. Fifty Authors. 

“Its authors are the best writers on either side of this 
question.”—N, ¥. Tribune. “This book is the only work 
extant that is authority on both sides of the Tarifi 
question.”"—N. Y. Herald. Agents wanted. A complete 
outfit with sample copy post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 


BOSTON PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 
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& ORCHARDS 


In the FRUIT BELT of 
94444444444444 444444 444444444444 
‘ORANGE VALE, the Model Foot- 
hill Colony near Sacramento, which 
ships 5-7ths of all California fruits sent East. 3,200 acres 
finest quality fruit lands; opposite Natoma, the second 
largest vineyard in the world; one mile from railroad 
station. Divided into 10-acre tracts. Water piped to 
each tract. Splendidly fenced. Soil, deep sandy loam, 
nite formation, once heavily timbered with large oaks, 
it now cleared and under cultivation. Tracts planted 
to Orchard and Vineyard $150 _ acre, unplanted $125 
om Tracts planted to order, cultivated and cared 
‘or at small expense. For maps and information address 


ORANGE VALE COLONIZATION COMPANY, 
214 J Street, - + Sacramente, Cal. 





Cuticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 





trom Pimpces to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 

esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives-have 

beer made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating 

itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
bl , With loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internall ,are a positive cure for every form of 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOA 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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t@- Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
wr -s 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
y PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 


SHOULDER BRACES FREE. 
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Mme. Demorest’s Health Shoulde 





Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
five cents per pair. We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal, 


subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 
and mention YOUTH’Ss COMPANION, and we will send 
the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
year. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, covering every possible field of Fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &c. Address, 
Demers Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 
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REVERIES OF A YOUNG MAID. 


Myrtilla is not old, nor even middle-aged. Never- 
theless, youth is slipping away from her. She is 
going to be, as she frankly tells herself, an Old 
Maid! 

An Old Maid! She is surprised to find that the 
name causes her a slight sinking sensation at the 
heart. Her hopes have not been consciously set on 
marriage; she has not considered old maids un- 
happy, nor has she despised or ridiculed them. She 
has made fun, good-naturedly, of the eccentricities | 
of some individuals now and then, but nothing more. 
Why is she, then, dismayed to fancy herself becom- 
ing one of their number? 

Seriously reflecting upon the problem, she decides, 
at length, that it is because she shall not know what 
to do with herself. A giddy, giggling old maid, 
clinging pitiably to the pleasures of a lost youth, she 
does despise; such she will never be! 

Studious she is not, although she likes to read; 
she cannot make of books'the chief interest of exist- 
ence. She forms a necessary part of no household 
life, and secretly feels that she is not fitted to play 
the réle of self-sacrificing aunty, even if any of her 
relatives desired her to accept it. 

She is kind-hearted, and charitable to a moderate 
degree, but she fears that if she attempted active 
philanthropic work, her lack of tact in dealing with 
people of a different mode of life from her own 
would be constantly spoiling her efforts. She is no 
blunderer in her own circle; elsewhere, though she 
has no wish to patronize, she always appears as if 
she had done s0, and is disliked accordingly. 

Perhaps she might learn better in time, but not 
unless she gave her whole soul to the work, and was 
prepared to endure many mortifications. 

She does not feel the desire to do this. She is but 
an ordinary, amiable, unheroic young woman. She 
says to herself, with a mingling of self-scorn and 
resentment, that because she has not married, she is 
not, therefore, bound to become an unpledged Sister 
of Charity! She wants to live virtuously and com- 
fortably, and after the usual manner of her friends, 
as she has always done; yet she feels uneasily that 
her life, slipping by aimlessly in small pleasures and 
duties, will be lacking in dignity, and probably, also, 
in happiness. 

In this she is right; but escape is open toher. If 
she is unfitted for a life of renunciation, she is not 
bound to adopt it—much less bound than most wives 
and mothers are. But she can honor herself in an 
easier and simpler way, by joining, of her own choice, | 
in the common lot of her kind. Honest labor is what 
she needs. 

Let her even make money, if she can; it will give 
her power for good, as well as satisfaction in the 
exercise of her abilities. She will learn to prize her 
holidays, and take enjoyment in small pleasures. 
She will find that a good woman who does faithful 
work, is not lacking in dignity, however ordinary in 
kind it may be. She will not mind being an Old 
Maid, and will even forget that she is one. 


iii 
TOUGHENING BOYS. 


Prince Albert’s father was of opinion that one of 
the most important things in education is to teach 
children to bear pain with composure. He never in- 
flicted pain upon his sons, but if they suffered from 
toothache, or any other bodily inconvenience, he 
would not allow them to complain or cry out. They 
were expected to seek the proper remedy, but, in the 
meantime, bear it in silence; that is, without inflict- 
ing pain upon others. 

Prince Albert followed this system in bringing up 
his own children, and his son, the Prince of Wales, 
acted upon it also. A guest at Sandringham was 
much surprised when one of the Prince of Wales’s 
children fell upon an oaken floor with great violence, 
to see him get up, rub himseif a little, and limp away 
without assistance or sympathy from any one, though 
both the child’s parents were present. 

The guest was informed that this was the rule of 
the house, the idea being to accustom the children to 
endure pain and inconvenience, of which princes 
and princesses have an ample share. There is, in 
truth, no profession in Europe more arduous and ex- 
acting than that of prince. 

But we all have to bear an immense amount of 
pain. We all have to do many things that we do not 
want to do, and to abstain from doing many things 
we very much want to do. This is the human lot, 
and there is no possibility of avoiding it. No people 
suffer so much as those who rebel against this law of 
our being, and no people suffer so little as those who 
cheerfully accept it. 

The hardening system can be carried too far, but 
surely it is an essential part of training to acquire 
the power to endure inevitable pains with some 
resolution and dignity. 

We heard the other day of a family of seven per- 
sons, no two of whom could take the same kind of 
drink at breakfast. One had to have coffee; one 
must have green tea; another would be wretched 
without black tea; another knew no joy in life until 
she had her chocolate; another compromised upon 

‘cocoa; the sixth could only drink milk, and the sev- 
enth water. These people had cultivated and indulged 
their preferences until they really thought their spe- 
cial beverage essential to the prolongation of their 
lives. 

Many mothers sedulously nourish such fancies, and 
soften their darlings by bestowing torrents of sym- 
pathy upon every bruise and bump. Boys soon 
acquire the habit of exaggerating their mishaps, and 
learn how to get the dainties they delight in by pre- 








“Then,” rejoins the healer of dogs, “leave his meal 
with him till he does eat it.” 

As it is with dogs, so it is with boys. Foolish fan- 
cies depart from boys when they are so happy as to 
have a keen appetite, and the boy who knows that no 


one will pick him up and kiss him will get up himself | ____ 


and rub his own head if it is bruised. 
a 
BEETLE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A most interesting experiment has recently been 
made, in taking a photograph by the light of the 
Cuban firefly. The species of this insect belonging 
to the United States is well known, but its light- 
producing powers are very feeble compared with 
those of its relatives, the lantern-flies or cucuyos, of 
Cuba, Brazil, and Mexico. It is said that persons 
travelling by night in the tropical forest are accus- 
tomed to place these fire beetles on their boats, to 
light the way, and that Cuban ladies mount the 
cucuyos as gems for their hair and clothing. 


A living specimen of these tropical insects, says 
the Scientific American, was recently presented to 
the — P ort Scientific Society. It is about an inch 
and a half long, and bears upon each side of its body 
oval spots, resembling eyes. In the dark, these spots 
emit a greenish light, resembling that of tiny elec- 
tric lamps in full glow. 

If the cucuyo is placed on a watch dial, its light 
will enable one to tell the time of night, and it also 
clearly illuminates a small printed page. Its radiance 
seems to be in a measure under the control of the 
will, for, when a gas jet is rapidly turned on and off, 
the ‘insect, whether from rivalry or some other mo- 
tive, is sure to do his best. 

fter various trials of the insect’s power, the ex- 
—— of — by its light was success- 
carried out. copy of a family portrait was 
made, the insect Ki. eld within an inch of the 
original, and in such a way that the rays fell perpen- 
dicularly on the negative. The time of exposure to 
bug light was thirty seconds. 
t is believed to be possible to photograph the 
beetle by its own light, but this has not yet been 
attempted. 





WHERE POOR INDIAN THEN? 


In the “History of Madison County, New York,” 
we find the following incident in relation to the pur- 


Oneida Indians by Governor George Clinton in 1788. 
The sum paid for the land was not ungenerous, and 
included many things needed by the Indians, but 
some of the wise old Sachems foresaw the end. 


After the sale had been duly ratified, and Governor 
Clinton was sitting upon a log, one ‘of the Oneida 
chiefs came and seated himself very close to the 
governor. 

Out of courtesy, the governor moved along, when 
the Indian moved also, crowding still closer. 

The governor then made another move; the Indian 
hitched along again close to him, and thus the moves 
were several times repeated, when at last Governor 





Clinton found himself off the | log! Being considera- 
bly e requested the meaning of this 
curious operation. 

The chief s efron replied, “Just so white man 
crowd poor Indian; keep crowding; keep crowding; 
by ‘fes] by crowd him clear off! here poor Indian 
then 








Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, Rondout, N.Y., 
is especially recommended to those who suffer with 
Kidney Disorders, Gravel or Stone in the Bladder. $1. 

PSE + 























You BvuY A 


. BICYCLE OR GUN 


Send stam 2 to A. W. GUMP & ©0., 

eon. Ngee ‘or pesees. Every new pont 
second-hand. Repairin; — 

no a Bicycles and Guns taken in ie. 













Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


7 Your name on n this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 

Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, 1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


‘CAMPAIGN BUTTON’ worn 
\ PARTIES. Reo AND BLvE LETTERS ON WHITE 
JATIN. IVORY Rim, NEATEST THING OuT. Ev- 
EnyBooy Wears THem. Seno 10c. sitven 
FOR LARGE 4 SMALL SAMPLES.AGTS. WANTED. 
Union Button Co., Hinspate, N. H. 




















OROWN FOUNTAI ENS. $8.50 










TIP ng eee A, 
treet, OHICAGO, IL 
aS 


REEDS sreiery Sc. s= TACTICS “Ez ee fate 


Bont postpaid be uueH?. REED, ‘REED, Bor 64 oar Ch Cuica 
MUSIC..2:. reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces full sheet-musie 


S I E. size, including son feta be Me altzes, 





quadrilies(with ea Is),etc., by Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, oS i ——— 





Money refunded if not satisfactor ieces of 
Violin Music 50 cts. te ‘Wings 8, pies 100 
gone 8, words and music, 3‘ pow My. . AT 


» 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


p ANT CUSTOM 


MADE $ 


Suits $18.25 to $25. Fit guaranteed, 
Samples and Directions sent FREE. 
Manuf’rs’ Pant Co., Whitman, Mass. 








chase of the large tract of land known as the | 
“Twenty Towns.” This land was purchased of the | 


aS DR. SYKE’S wg 


SURE CURE URE CATARRH 


clans. Sen "Send for for aw Foee Bee ee Book ommon ma Renee alk 


testi 
Dr SVKEN SURE CURE C0. 330 Race St. Cinch iT Ohio. 
Established. Chicago, 1870. Moved - inckaat hi hie. 








INSTRUMENTS 


Conceded by the greatest ar. 
=. A on either Hemisphere, 
842 at Manchester, 
it & HEALY, Chicago, Sole Agts. for the U.3. 


INDERGARTEN 


EDUCATOR DESK. 


Patentapplied for.) 

Every child should have one. 
peataine eight characters of 
lessons. It is an instructor no 
home should be without. Send 
three l-cent stamps for illus- 












Pod. MARQUA' tone CINCINNATI, Os 





~ with Electricity, by Dr.H. 
Fleetre: Magnett > Belt. re to 
ined. Guaranteed the only one ‘in 

= world generating a continuous 





and Magnet S8ci- 
tific, Powertal, Durable, Comfortable. 
pay edie: ay Urer Sam ew Send 


Or. HORNE, | INVENTOR. igi WABASH AVE... Cuicaco. 


Bicycle Bargains. 


Limited number of reliable 
STANDARD COLUMBIAS, 


Gi wT (all sizes from 50 inches spwards) 
Gy 4 ball-bearings to front wheels 


als, dro handle-bars, Kirk- 
patrick ondé les. ced from 





Redu 
to $75. Catalogue free. 


POPE MANUF’G CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 























“Brown’s H P ”? will be found 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
PRUCE GUM.—3 ounce cages, 25 
x. 5 a ~ oa Pas SON Calais, | = 
$3% fe ds not ie the horse’s feet. rite BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor <4 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. , Quincy, Ill, 
EXTRA OF FE other Books. mce to B. 
F. HOOVER, 30 8. Cherry St., Galesbune, Tl. 
Ladies 
Bustles ; salary or commission. No 
ui The best selling artic ie 
Sizes. Send for special terms to agents. 
H.F. EATON, 245 South Canal Street, Chicago. 
EDIA, DEL. 
Offers eapectally high advantages, 
ST 


h 14 DP. 

pain, and healing cuts and bruises, 25 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 

DAY. Samples worth ty FREE. 

£ iy J Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
TO AGENTS on Can Cammanay and 

Wanted to sell ae ang 

Three 

BROOKE HALL FEMALE OEMINARY, 

a Fy saaee begins 
September 19th. MAN, Principal. 


Bors fitted for 
College or busi- 





COLGATE ACADEMY 


ness. Healthful 
location, Thorough drill, Kind and firm discipline. 
Scholarships for needy students. For catalogue s 
JAMES W. FORD, Principal, Hamilton, N. Y. 





Hundreds of Agents are coining 
money selling the Nickel Tidy 
Holder in their own town. Why 
can’t you? Every family buys them. 
Sample and prices mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stam 
w. SSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Oh b. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them. 


BICYCLES vavacenr 


PAYMENTS, 

with no extracharge. 30 styles, from $8 up. 
arge second-hand list. Send for cata. 
GEO. W. RousE & SON, 8H St., Peoria, Ill. 


PHONETIC SHORTHAND ine STRUCTION. 


most cnccesstal Os rrespon ose 
ye Manual eader, $1.50; Scheu, 2 
jastractiqn hy oat ry dollars.’ Send 2-cent stamp for 
Synopsis. W. . OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, Y. 


HEW CAN’S G M 


OLGA mM 



















Plain or mint, promotes digestion, 








pa es the ) Sane rfumes the breath; keeps 
dise Sold ever where. ufac- 
tured only by. ‘COLGAN & MCAFEE, Louisville, Ky. 
LADY AGENTS <2, seczre 
permament 


employment at to $100 per 
month selling 0 ALT pod 
e “Outfit free. 


Sam 
Address ‘Sample Suspender 
Co,,11 E.Ninth 8t.,Cincinnati,O, 








THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 





tending to loathe the food that is good for them. 

“Don’t give that puppy any meat,” says the dog- 
doctor. “But he won’t eat anything else,” replies | 
the boy. 


Made from Life of Man, Wintergreen, Juni Check- 
erberry, etc. A beverage for health and I pleasure. Pack- 
| ages, to make ave gc, tue eb, 3 at gies fowe 
repa: t up on us the NE 

BOTANIC Po 2, 

SWEET: i D., Pr 


Stay ae oy 








R 
ubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo} sup pain OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSAB nd 
Made of oe MOABLE. a, CONOMICA 
rect Gy A it. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 
logue. EVERSIBLE { COLLAR C0., Exchange Pl.,Boston, Mass, 


JONES 
rAysrat FREIC HT 


ron Levers, ae 
‘are Beam and. Be 7+ 








. For free price liss 
HAMTON,, 
NGHAMTON. N. ©. 


your v — y send us 50 cts. for 5- 
| =, cts. for 7- spring, and 
we will send, 


The Loveliest Skin. 


THE WHITEST, a SOFTEST, PUREST skin 
free from pimpl pot, or b is produced by that 
greatest of all Skin Beautifiers and Purifiers the 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


Incomparable as a Skin § 
unequalled for the Tollee ‘and 
Bath, and absolutely pure, and 
without arival as an infantile 
= n ——- Delicately medica- 
xquisitel ay ive, iter as- 
tonlehieiy e ive, it enjoys 
unheard-of popularity, as eyi- 
denced by ones sale greater than 
that of all other medicated 
selies we in the world com- 


‘ through 
ef iam = he 


PoTTER DruG & CHEMICAL Co., Boston, U. 8. A. 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


MARLIN REP Earns 

















Wiakiser cartridge New Model 1888, 
Works easier, is sim Just Out. 


, bighter, thamamy other. 


Don’? BUY TILL YOU SEE 


GALLERY, BUNTING AND oon hy RIFLES, 
WARLIN FIRE "ARMS C0., Box 20 ‘30 0, MEW HAVEN, CT. 









Cost ee thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
d Mechanics on their best ais = Lone 
brought a lot pot hates een in 

posssie. 


's Liquid Giue is Remember that THE ONLY’ GENUINE 
RU A CEMENT C0., &:9 UCESTER, Ma MASS 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure, and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. 
ne that “Improved Lotta” 
on each Bustle. 
if ‘they are not for sale in 
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i 





“portapaid, by m 


ail. 
Columbia ber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 























THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 


(Gleanfast) Black Stockings. 


a airs of our 
Ladies’ bay otton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings on = 
not stain, and 
washed like white hose on 
7 awe a Br — a 

tat roadway, 

( 2 W. Mth st’, s New York. 
49 West Street, ee 
107 State Street, Chi 

















BEautyor POLISH > 


SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED, 














At the rate they have been go- 
ing the Public Domain will 


What better oul ee Soe (- se 
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them, as well as for States and Territories, Sat JOocnts 
Teceive the beautiful e Uni 
Satan “Adires THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ub 








10,000 ACENTS WANTED to supply FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE with 


By the au 


BEN. HARRISON) BEN HUR,. 


Ae ‘No. No ‘mam na reg on more Ad be ony ae 


ceed Mon Hur ety — . Harri 
mee Making book yet. Outfits 


us hare mm | 


ort, of Ya 


Buy clas “HUBBA BBARD ree Me ort or nay 
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Fair white hands: 





Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 
“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” 














